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“ In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate criticism—the ob- 
ject of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amusement—he wishes to give faithful 
accounts (which he generally does by extracts) of new publications; and doubtless 
this, after all, is the proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is 
seldom light reading ; and though the public might once a quarter, they certainly 
would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously instructed. Yet altogether 
the reviews in the best weekly publications are considerably fairer and truer than 
those in the quarterlies ; and in nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on 
the sale of the book.”—BuLwer. 





JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—=——— 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
A Sketch of Assam ; with some Account of the Hill Tribes. 
By an Orricer in the H.E. 1. Co.’s Bengal Native 
Infantry in Civil Employ. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Few willingly risk the dangers of Bengal service, or, 
risking them, pursue their duties with either an unpre- 
judiced or philosophical mind. Therefore it is rare to 
meet with the effusion of such an independent traveller 
as he who dictated the pages before us. The land of 
jungle, flood, and mountain, presents no attraction for 
the fame-seeking tourist. ‘To him its beauties would be 
but as so many lures for the unwary, and he therefore 
avoids the region as he would neighbour Jones’s or- 
chard with its “ mantraps and spring-guns.” Neither 
the love of knowledge, nor the desire to enrich literature, 
and spread enlightenment, have won adventurers to the 
valley of Assam. Its doings, its customs, and its people, 
like its soil, are shrouded in an impenetrable jungle. 
{uropean constitutions dread the fever of these climes ; 
and European caution and invention have not learnt how 
to avoid the beasts of prey that too frequently seize upon 
the wanderer. 

We were therefore surprised at an intimation from 
our author, that he was overjoyed on receiving his ap- 
pointment to a station in this country, and we argued 
that his enthusiasm was a good omen of the contents of 
the volume. And we were not mistaken. Our soldier 
was evidently made for other purposes than the slaying 
of aborigines, or combating with elephants.. He has an 
observant mind, and a happy manner of expressing his 
thoughts. ° 

The account of his progress to the country is vivid, 
though brief. He encountered innumerable difficulties. 
In the last stage of the journey he was for some days 
rowed in a hollow tree by eighteen men against a rapid 
stream! The rough canoe was thus impelled at the rate 
of fifty miles per day! He often penetrated the interior 
by means of the rivers, having none other than this truly 
simple kind of barque. His first station was at 


BURPETAH. 
The population of Burpetah is estimated at about three 


thousand souls; their huts are built without any regularity on 
high artificial mounds of earth, in the centre of gardens of 
betel-nut and plaintain-trees, clumps of bamboos, cane, and 
grass-jungle, mango and other large trees, under the shade of 
which, impervious to the sun, roads or channels intersect the 
town in every direction. In the rainy season, these channels, 
owing to the inundation of the country, are filled with water 
many feet indepth. Every house, consequently, is provided 
with one or more canoes, in which the inhabitants visit each 
other’s isolated positions ; and the cattle are brought upon the 
little eminences at night, and housed oftentimes under the 
same roof with the family, if not in the same room. Dail; 
may the cattle be seen swimming across these street-streams 
in search of a dry spot of land on which to graze. In this 
manner, for four months of each year—June, July, August, 
and September—are the people surrounded by floods ; but, as 
if endowed with amphibious natures, they seem equally happy 
in or out of the water, and pass their time on board their boats 
in trading with other villages throughout Assam. 


He is not at all an approver of the low huts of the 
natives of Assam, nor does he think their four months 
of continued inundation an improvement to social com- 


Literary Intelligence ........ g3| fort, though it greatly enriches the soil. The sports of 


Assam are very exciting—no tameness, no ease, in the 
attack of a rhinoceros! But of all the field sports, 
that of catching wild elephants with the noose is the 
most dangerous. 


The enormous extent of forest, and high, dense grass- 


| jungle in Assam, exceeds perhaps that of any other country 


of the same area; and, as a consequence, the herds of wild 
elephants, buffaloes, deer, rhinosceroses, and tigers, are in- 
numerable. Almost every military officer in civil employ 
in Assam, having constantly to roam about the country, be- 
comes, if not from choice, at least in self-defence, a keen and 
skilful sportsman. Herds of one hundred buffaloes each are 
frequently met with; and though I have known twenty buffa- 
loes shot in one day’s diversion, they are so prolific, and the 
season of four months for sport is so short, that no actual 
progress appears to be made in the diminution of their num- 
bers. On some occasions, when a buffalo is wounded and 
unable to escape into high jungle, he furiously charges the 
elephant on which the sportsman is mounted in a howdah, and 
often gores the elephant, or injures the feet or legs of the 
driver seated on the animal’s neck, before he can be stopped 
in his career; for it frequently takes ten or twelve balls to 
destroy a buffalo, unless an early shot inflicts a vital wound, 
The elephant, if well trained, on being charged by a buffalo, 
merely turns round and presents her stern to the repeated 
blows of the infuriated monster: screaming out, however, in 
the utmost fright, until the buffalo is shot or scared off by 
the firing; but a timid or badly trained elephant, on being 
charged, instantly seeks safety in flight, to the imminent peril 
of the sportsman, should any trees happen to come in contact 
with the howdah. Buffaloes, however, that have been long 
undisturbed, generally stand still, and with fierce looks and 
raised horns, receive the first few shots in utter astonishment, 
and then seek shelter in the high jungles with the utmost 
speed. Rhinosceroses are very numerous in many parts of 
Assam, and are to be found in very high grass jungle, near 
inaccessible miry swamps, which preclude pursuit ; and having 
thick skins, they are not easily shot. Elephants dread the 
charge of a rhinosceros as much as that of a tiger; and the 
grunting noise of the former animal not unfrequently scares 
even a well-trained elephant from the field. If the rhinosce- 
ros succeeds in overtaking the elephant, he bites large pieces 
of flesh from the elephant’s sides or legs, and with the horn 
on the nose not unfrequently inflicts fearful wounds. 


The customs of the Assamese are eccentric, and smack 
largely of the Oriental. ‘They are 


Hindoos ; but they are very lax in their observance of the 
rites of the Hindoo religion, and in the few ceremonies which 
they do perform, deviate considerably from the strict tenets 
enjoined by that creed. In their domestic habits they are 
simple in the extreme; their poverty and ignorance limiting 
their desires within the narrowest compass. A slight cotton 
covering thrown over the shoulders, and a dhoti or sheet tied 





round the waist, reaching to the knees, forms the chief cloth- 
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ing of the poor: shoes are never worn. A little oil, rice, | chiefs wear the coarse red-coloured woollens of Thibet, and 
vegetables (such as greens and chillies), seasoned with the|the dress of the lower orders is extremely scanty. The 
smallest quantity of salt, and sometimes a few small fish, com- | women, however, are more decently attired ; wearing a striped 
pose the humble fare of the poor peasant. These necessaries | or coloured petticoat, or cloth folded round the waist, ex- 
are procurable for about three shillings per mensem ; and as | tending to the knees, and a kind of jacket or bodice, with a 
the wages of a day-labourer or coolie are from one-and-a- | profusion of necklaces of several pounds weight, composed of 
half to two annas per diem, or about two rupees per mensem, | porcelain, glass, and pieces of cornelian. The hair is bound 
he has still one shilling to spare. This spare diet has, of | up in a knot on the crown of the head, with a thin band of 
course, its influence upon the stature and bulk of the Assa- | silver passing round the forehead. The lobe of the ears is 
mese ; who are, consequently, slender, effeminate, and indo- | hideously distended to an inch in diameter, to admit of the 
lent. Their complexion is not uniform, numbers being very | silver ear-ring being inserted—this mutilation of the ear evi- 
fair, and as many excessively dark. Their morals are exceed- | dently having been graduslly effected from early youth. The 
ingly depraved, and their manners servile and contemptible. | Mishmees are not restricted in their number of wives; each 
Nor are the women one whit superior to the men; and / man taking as many as he can afford to support. A curious 
although they are far from possessing attractive persons, they | custom is said to prevail as a preventive to the constant bick- 
are utter slaves to the worst licentiousness. erings and jealousies natural to this system ; each wife either 

The or q |has a separate house or store-room, or she lives with her 

: people seem averse to what is regar ed as the | relations. . The Mishmees, women and children, as well as 
wisdom of European civilisation. Their taxes to the | men, are inordinately fond of smoking; and use a roughly- 
state are paid in labour. They oppose efforts being made | made Singphoo bamboo pipe, or a brass China-made bowl, 
to render their rich alluvial soil more productive, and | with a bamboo tube. A bag made of monkey’s skin is sus- 
the endeavours of our Assam Tea Company have been pended from a belt for the express purpose of carrying the 





greatly thwarted by many of the tribes. With the co- 
operation of the natives our author thinks that em- 
ployment in the cultivation of the tea-plant might be 
obtained for thousands. In some parts this plant is 
indigenous, 

The country is supposed to abound with gold-mines, 
and coals are also plentiful; though both kinds of pro- 
duct require labour, and industry, and capital, to develope 


their extent. The hills produce cotton in large quanti- 


ties, and of superior quality. 

The tribes of the land of Assam are numerous, and 
much space is devoted to their history. Most of them 
have strong prejudices; and strange are their faiths 
regarding 

MARRIAGE. 

A man may marry two sisters, but he must not marry the 
elder before the younger. It is not uncommon, when a man 
is poverty-stricken, to engage to live and work for several 
years for the father of the girl he wishes to marry. He is then 
called a Chapunea, a kind of bondsman, and is entitled to 


receive bhat kupper, food and clothing, but no wages ; and at 


the expiration of the period of servitude, if the girl does not 
dislike him, the marriage takes place. The man is looked on 
in the family as a khanu damad (or son-in-law), and is treated 
kindly. If the girl’s father be very wealthy, and he has no 
sons, he will sometimes select, from some equally respectable 
family, a husband for his daughter, and bring him up in his 
own house. The youth so selected is likewise called a Cha- 
punea, and inherits the whole of his father-in-law’s property. 
If a woman’s husband dies, though she may be only eighteen or 
twenty years of age, she can never marry again. 
_ Prior to the interference of the English Government 
in 1824-5, the criminal code was very barbarous. Con- 
viets were whipped, put in the pillory, impaled; their 
himbs amputated ; the nose, ears, and lips mutilated ; the 
air was torn out by the roots, eyes were plucked out of 
the sockets, and sometimes offenders were ground be- 
tween W voden rollers, sawn asunder, or tortured with 
red-hot irons. Such mode of rule has long since dis- 
eared, and the enlightenment of civilisation is rapidly 


The Abors, the Mishmees, the Dooaneahs, the Kham- 
tees, and the Muttucks are severally noticed, and their 
peemharities detailed. ‘To them much space is devoted, 
mor? we think than to “adjacent tribes’ should have 
been allowed. : 

THE MISHMEES. 

A very wild, roaming race of people, constantly engaged in 
petty wars amongst themselves and their neighbours, the 
Abors and Singphoos, when the most remorseless repri- 
sals and massacres are committed. They have no written 
language, and appear to belong to the Tartar race. They are 
of diminutive stature, but stout, active, and hardy; very dirty 
in their persons, and little encumbered with clothing. The 


| tobacco-pipe, flint and steel, with a leather case containing 
|tinder. The men wear a long, straight sword, of China 
| manufacture, ornamented with a tuft of coloured hair; and a 
|lance, manufactured by themselves, is constantly carried. 
| They also use the cross-bow and poisoned arrows. Their 
| head-dresses are composed of dog-skin, fastened under the 
| chin by strings. Like all savages, they are superstitious; in- 
| voking an unknown spirit supposed to reside in the inaccessi- 
| ble mountains or dense forests; and on being afflicted by 
famine, sickness, or other misfortunes, they invariably sacri- 
| fice fowls and pigs, that the evil may be removed, and the 
wrath of the invisible spirit appeased by their offerings and 
submission. 


The Singphoos occupy a rich and fertile area of about 
2,800 miles square. Rice-crops are abundant, and the 
sugar-plant luxuriates here. Beautiful are the rivers of 
this undulating spot! Favoured by nature as is the 

| country, the people are uncultivated by the art of man. 
They lack a rational social system, and theirs is a very 


CRUDE GOVERNMENT. 


Each chief is independent, collecting no revenue, nor direct- 
| ing in person any force, although he may influence the move- 
'ments of others. The Singphoos are of a tawny complexion, 

and a cunning expression, with long bodies and short legs. 
| They are implacable, cruel, and treacherous; stealing upon 
/and murdering with the short sword at night those who have 
| offended or injured them; and are ever ready to coalesce for a 

foray, if there is a prospect of success. Casualties that occur 
| from the contentions of one tribe with another, murders re- 
| sulting from private jealousy, the difficulty of procuring food, 
} and exposure to the inclemency of the weather, help to keep 
the population scanty all over the north-east frontier. In 
| fact, the great cause of the thinness of the population is the 
| want of food, arising from the absence of productive industry. 
| The unsettled and lawless state of society among the Burmese 
| and Singphoos appears likewise to operate in retarding the 
extension of trade; and this evil cannot be rectified until these 

tribes are brought more completely under subjection to the 
British government. That once eifected, a mart might be 
| formed at our extreme boundary; though the scantiness of the 
population in these regions would probably for some time pre- 
vent the establishment of a very brisk trace. 


We might go on culling bits like these to the end of 
| the volumes; they teem with matter that is interesting, 
| because itis new. ‘The author is a politician as well as 
a mere retailer of facts. His suggestions are often 
valuable, and they are not tainted with the prejudices 
attaching to any particular creed, or the eccentricities of 
a vendor of crotchets. Our last extract affords an in- 
stance of his readiness in detecting 
BAD POLICY. 
The Assam Tea Company hare cultivated many gardens, 
greatly to the benefit of Upper Assam; and if the Company 
steadily prosecute the speculation, thousands of labourers will, 
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in the course of time, resort thither for employment, and 
become permanent settlers. Tea, it is believed, may be grown 
in sufficient quantity to supply the English market, and afford 
a handsome remuneration to the speculators. An inconsiderate 
expenditure of capital placed the Assam Tea Company in great 
jeopardy, and at one time it was feared the scheme would be 
abandoned. The number of managers and assistants appointed 
by the Assam Company to carry on their affairs, and super- 
intend their tea-gardens on large salaries, was quite uaneces- 
sary: one or two experienced European superintendents to 
direct the native establishment would have answered every 


purpose. A vast number of Coolies (or labourers) were | 


induced to proceed to Upper Assam, on high wages, to culti- 
vate the gardens; but bad arrangements having been made to 
supply them with proper wholesome food, many were seized 
with sickness. On their arrival at the tea-plantations, in the 
midst of high and dense tree-jungle, numbers absconded, and 
others met an untimely end. The rice served out to the 
Coolies from the Assam Tea Companies store-rooms was so 
bad as not to be fit to be given to elephants, much less to 
human beings. The loss of these labourers, who had been 
conveyed to Upper Assam at a great expense, deprived the 
Company of the means of cultivating so great an extent of 
country as would otherwise have been ensured ; for the scanty 
population of Upper Assam offered no means of replacing the 
deficiency of hands. Another importation of labourers seems 
desirable, to facilitate and accomplish an undertaking formed 
under most auspicious circumstances. Nor was the improvi- 
dence of the Company in respect to labourers the only instance 
of their mismanagement. Although the Company must have 


known that they had no real use or necessity for a steamer, a | 


huge vessel was nevertheless purchased, and frequently sent 
up and down the Burrampooter river from Calcutta; carrying 


| LETTER FROM CHARLES LAMB. 
“ London, India House, May 26, 1829. 

‘* My dear Sir,—I am quite ashamed of not having acknow- 
| ledged your kind present earlier, but that unknown something 
| which was never yet discovered, though so often speculated 
| upon, which stands in the way of lazy folks’ answering letters, 
_has presented its usual obstacle. It is not forgetfulness, nor 
| disrespect, nor incivility, but terribly like all these bad things. 
| T have been in my time a great epistolatory scribbler, but the 
' passion, and with it the facility, at length wears out, and it 
' must be pumped up again by the heavy machinery of duty or 
gratitude, when it should run free. Ihave read your ‘‘ Fall 
of Cambria’’ with as much pleasure as I did your ‘‘ Messiah.’’ 
Your Cambrian Poem I shall be tempted to repeat oftenest, 
as human poems take me in a mood more frequently congenial 
than divine. The character of Llewellyn pleases me more 
than any thing else perhaps; and then some of the Lyrical 
pieces are fine varieties. It was quite a mistake that I could 
dislike any thing you should write against Lord Byron, for I 
have a thorough aversion to his character, and a very moderate 
admiration of his genius; he is great in so little away. To 
be a poet is to be the man; not a petty portion of occasional 
low passion worked up into a permanent form of humanity. 
Shakspeare has thrust such rubbishly feelings into a corner— 
the dark dusky heart of Don John, in the ‘*‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing.’’ The fact is, I have not seen your ‘‘ Expostulatory 
Epistle’ to him. J was not aware, till your question, that it 
was out. I shall inquire and get it forthwith. Southey is in 
town, whom I have seen slightly. Wordsworth expected, 
whom I hope to see much of. I write with accelerated 
motion, for I have two or three bothering clerks and brokers 
about me, who always press in proportion as you seem to be 
| doing something that is not business. I could exclaim a little 








little else than a few thousand rupees for the payment of their | profanely, but I think you do not like swearing. I conclude, 
establishment in Upper Assam, which might have been trans- | begging you to consider that I feel myself much obliged by 
mitted through native bankers, and have saved the Company | your kindness, and shall be most happy at any and at all times 


a most lavish and unprofitable expenditure of capital. * Dear Sir, yours truly, 
‘* CHARLES Lams.” 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert 
Southey. By Joseru Corrie. London, 1847: 
Houlston and Stoneman. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 


to hear from you. 


| CoLeRiIpGE did not spare himself, much less his 
|friends. He was fond of ridiculing his own style. 
|In 1797 he sent to the Monthly Magazine three mock 
' sonnets, exposing, as he says in a letter to Mr. CoTTLeE, 
| “ that affectation of unaffectedness, of jumping and mis- 
| placed accent in common-place epithets, flat lines forced 


into poetry by italics (shewing how well and mouthishly 
the author would read them), puny pathos, &c. the in- 
stances almost all taken from myself, and Lioyp and 
Lams.” We give them for they are very amusing and 
| clever. 


CoLEeRIDGE held Worpswortn in high esteem, as | 
appears from the following. 
COLERIDGE AND WORDSWORTH. | 

There is a peculiar pleasure in recording the favourable sen- 
timents which one poet and man of genius entertains of 
another ; I therefore state that Mr. Coleridge says, in a letter 
received from him March 8, 1798, ‘‘ The Giant Wordsworth— 
God love him! WhenI speak in the terms of admiration 
due to his intellect, I fear lest these terms should keep out of 
sight the amiableness of his manners. He has written near 
twelve hundred lines of blank verse, superior, I hesitate not to 
aver, to any thing in our language which any way resembles 
it.”’ And in a letter received from Mr. Coleridge, 1807, he 
says—speaking of his friend Mr. W. ‘‘ He is one, whom, 
God knows, I love and honour as far beyond myself, as both 
morally and intellectually he is above me.”’ 

“* Stowey, 1797. 

“* My pear Corrte,—Wordsworth and his exquisite sister | 
are with me. She is a woman indeed ! in mind I mean, and | 
heart ; for her person is such, that if you expected to see a| 
pretty woman, you would think her rather ordinary; if you! 
expected to see an ordinary woman, you would think her | 
pretty ; but her manners are simple, ardent, impressive. In | 
every motion, her most innocent soul outbeams so brightly, | 
that who saw would say, | 


SONNETS 
ATTEMPTED IN THE MANNER OF CONTEMPORARY WRITERS. 
Pensive, at eve, on the hard world I mus’d, 
And my poor heart was sad: so at the moon 
I gazed, and sigh’d, and sigh’d! for ah! how soon 
Eve darkens into night! Mine eye perus’d 
With tearful vacancy the dampy grass, 
Which wept and glitter’d in the paly ray : 
And I did pause me on my lonely way, 
And muse me on those wretched ones, who pass 
O’er the black heath of sorrow. But alas! 
Most of MyseLF I thought: when it befel 
That the sooth sprrit of the breezy wood 
Breath’d in mine ear—‘ All this is very well ; 
But much of one thing is for no thing good.” 
Ah! my poor heart’s inexplicable swell ! 





TO SIMPLICITY. 

O! I do love thee, meek simplicity ! 

For of thy lays, the lulling simpleness 

Goes to my heart, and soothes each small distress, 
Distress, though small, yet haply great to me! 
’Tis true, on lady fortune’s gentlest pad, 

I amble on; yet, though I know not why, 

So sad I am !—but should a friend and 1 
Grow cool and miff, oh, I am very sad! 
And then with sonnets, and with sympathy, 

My dreamy bosom’s mystic woes I pall ; 
Now of my false friend ’plaining plaiatively, 

Now raving at mankind in gener-al 

But whether sad or fierce, ’tis simple all, 
All very simple, meek simeLicity ! 


‘ Guilt was a thing impossible in her.’ 

Her information various. Her eye watchful in minutest | 
observation of nature; and her taste, a perfect electrometer. 
It bends, protrudes, and draws in, at subtlest beauties, and | 
most recondite faults. 

“* She and W. desire their kindest respects to you. 

“Your ever affectionate friend, S.5.C.”" 
Now for a 
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ON A RUINED HOUSE WHICH JACK BUILT. | forth into reproaches against us, if we did not strain every 

And this reft house is that, the which he built, | nerve to keep their poet among them. Without joking, and 
Lamented Jack ! and here his malt he piled, | in serious sadness, Poole and I cannot endure to think of los- 
Cautious in vain! These rats that squeak’d so wild, |ing him. At all events, come down, Cottle, as soon as you 
Squeak, not unconscious of their fathers’ guilt. | can, but before Midsummer, and we will procure a horse easy 
Did ye not see her gleaming through the glade ? as thy own soul, and we will go on a roam to Linton and 
~~ =n eho tsp oc | Limouth, which, if thou comest in May, will be in all their 
What though she sulik an cow with crumpled Sora, | pride of woods and waterfalls, not to speak of its august cliffs, 


Yet, aye she haunts the dale where erst she stray’d: 
And, aye beside her stalks her amorous knight ! 
Still on his thighs his wonted brogues are worn, 


and the green ocean, and the vast Valley of Stones, all which 
live disdainful of the seasons, or accept new honours only from 








And through those brogues, still tatter’d and betorn, the winter’s snow. At all events come down, and cease not 

His hindward charms gleam an unearthly white ; to believe me much and affectionately your friend, 

As when through broken clouds, at night’s high moon. S. T. CoLeripes.”’ 

P in fair fi —the full-orb’d harvest moon. i ‘ 
ee Leena Mr. CotriE went down and remained a week with 

And it is added in a note them. The result of the conference was a resolution 


An amateur performer in verse, expressed to a common | that a volume should be published under the title of 
friend, a strong desire to be introduced to me, but hesitated in | “ Lyrical Ballads,” consisting of sundry small poems, 
accepting my friend’s immediate offer, on the score that ‘‘ he | recently written, and omitting the tragedies and Worps- 
was, he must acknowledge, the author of a confounded severe | worTH’s “ Salisbury Plain,” and “ Peter Bell,” both of 
epigram on Mr. C.’s ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ which had given him which had been proposed for it. 
great pain.’”’ JT assured my friend, that if the epigram was a} Shortly afterwards, WoRDSwoRTH was compelled to 
good one, it would only increase my desire to become acquainted | jeayve the charming neighbourhood of Stowey, in conse- 
with the author, and begged to hear it recited ; when “ he | | quence of the ignorant rumours of the country boobies, 
no less surprise than amusement, it proved to be one which I | 2, amusing specimen of which is given by Mr. Corrie. 
had myself, some time before, written and inserted in the 
Morning Post ! SOMERSET NOTIONS OF A POET, 

Mr. W. had taken the Allfoxden House, near Stowey, for 
one year (during the minority of the heir) ; and the reason why 

Dear Sir, it cannot fail, he was refused a continuance by the ignorant man who had 

For ’tis incomprehensible, | the letting of it, arose, as Mr. Coleridge informed me, from a 

And without head or tail.’’ | whimsical cause, or rather a series of causes. The wiseacres 

: avs ‘4 | of the village had, it seemed, made Mr. W. the subject of their 

Worpswortu was now residing at Allfoxden House, | . igus conversation, One said that “He had seen him 
near Stowey, and with CoLERIDGE was projecting Che | nates hind by night, and look rather strangely at the moon! 
—wemegety m one —— of a ogy: by — of and then, he roamed over the hills, like a partridge.’’ Another 
them, and some miscellaneous poems. Mls explains said, ‘* He had heard him mutter, as he walked, in some out- 
the following interesting letter from CoLERIDGE. landish brogue, tbat nobody could understand !’’ Another 
| said, ‘It’s useless to talk, Thomas, I think he is what people 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
Your Poem must eternal be, 





My dear Cottle,—Neither Wordsworth nor myself could ee 99 "al ea id. “Y 
have been otherwise than uncomfortable, if any but yourself | ©* @ ae man’ ’’ (a “oo ree Pag Ww “ll 
had received from us the first offer of our Tragedies, and of | Y€TY One OF you wrong. Y — Wee pellet 

the volume of Wordsworth’s Poems. At the same time, we met him tramping away toward the sea. irs — 1 
did not expect that you could with prudence and propriety, | ~ rome arse eae ysis ae a — ad 
advance such a sum as we should want at the time we specified. | . .s : ee “ pete dbge ces pes t f a eae ? | 
In short, we both regard the publication of our Tragedies as | rs a ei. Me . sm . Pag rk rea er ee a 
an evil. It is not impossible but that in happier times, they anes Se ae wae a) an ees 
may be brought on the stage: and to throw away this chance | private still in his cellar, for I once passed his house, at a little 

j n the stage: eee 

for a mere trifle, would be to make the present moment act | better than he bundred oe = : —_ — 
fraudulently and usuriously towards the future time. My | ggg et = ~ sn a sen reg “é ee a Fre “4 
Tragedy employed and strained all my thoughts and faculties | - bi ras 6 Pages dq = aro Ae as wend 
for six or seven months; Wordsworth consumed far more |} mectpunthepdios a “a ‘ olla eo viene Peon ten 
time, and far more thought, and far more genius. We con- | ae bc bn aa oe so yor = rill 
sider the publication of them an evil on any terms; but our ee ee ee ee pee eee 


thoughts were bent on a plan for the accomplishment of which | saris, centeasinuensinenet sims 
a certain sum of money was necessary (the whole) at that, In our next notice we shall introduce some of the 
particular time; and in order to this we resolved, although re- | reminiscences of SouTHEY. 
luctantly, to part with our Tragedies,—that is, if we could | 
obtain thirty guineas for each, and at less than thirty guineas | =a ” 
Wordsworth will not part with the copyright of his volume of | Sketches of German Life and Scenes from the War of 
Poems. We shall offer the Tragedies to no one, for we have , Liberation in Germany. Part Il. London: Murray, 
determined to procure the money some other way. If you | [SECOND NOTICE.] 
choose the volume of Poems, at the price mentioned, to be; WE promised to devote a distinct notice to VARNHAGEN 
paid at the time specified, é. e. thirty guineas, to be paid some- | von ENSE’s interesting reminiscences of the Congress 
time in the last fortnight of July, you may have them; but| of Vienna. This was the aspect of the city :— 
remember, my dear fellow! I write to you now merely as a| 
bookseller, and intreat you, in your answer, to consider your- | 
self only; as to us, although money is necessary to our plan| J had often seen Vienna before, and always under most 
(that of visiting Germany), yet the plan is not necessary to our | favourable circumstances, but this time I scarcely recognised 
happiness; and if it were W. could sell his Poems for that | it. The population seemed doubled : there was constant throng 
sum to some one else, or we could procure the money without and motion; there were endless crowds of the highest and 
selling the Poems. So I entreat you, again and again, in your | most illustrious guests, of the most distinguished men of all 
answer, which must be immediate, consider yourself only. | nations, and all classes. Europe had sent hither the most re- 
Wordsworth has been caballed against so long and so loudly, | markable men who sat on thrones or who were about courts, 
that he has found it impossible to prevail on the tenant of the | the pillars of states, the heads of the political and military 
Allfoxden estate to let him the house after their first agreement | world, the most distinguished for wit, beauty, and birth, for 
is expired, so he must quit it atmidsummer. Whether we | art and taste, in all the pride of victory, in all the freshness 
shall be able to procure him a house and furniture near Stowey, | of hope, of zeal which | might almost call infatuation, in all 
we know not, and yet we must: for the hills, and the woods, | the excitement arising from highly-wrought expectations of a 
and the streams, and the sea, and the shores, would break! general as well as of a personal nature. This throng of 
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strangers was mixed up with the original inhabitants of the| seized upon much that was distributed among other houses ; 


imperial city : the latter, owing to their luxurious love of plea- 


but the support it gave to the claims of the Frankfurt Jews in 


sure, which had a local as well as a general character, to their | particular, and to those of the Jews in general, to be admitted 


pomp and agreeability, and to their power, were too strong to 
receive any impression from without. On the contrary, the 


to the rights of citizenship, did infinite service. 
I must first mention three people who step in my way like 


Viennese, with a sort of gentle violence, forced their modes of | restless shadows: Jassoy, a Frankfurt doctor of canon law, 
thought, their habits, and ways of speaking, upon the strangers | cheerful and easy in his manners, and having great knowledge 
within their gates. I need scarcely say that the imperial court | of life, was one of them. He had much to do; among other 


had prepared the most brilliant reception and kept open table 
for all its illustrious guests, their numerous dependants and 
retainers. To the astonishment of all men, this, occasionally 
varied by grand festivals on special occasions, was kept up for 
months, and without any parade or apparent trouble. All this, 
however, foreigners and natives could easily have pictured to 
themselves ; but what I must mention as remarkable, and what 
no one could have conceived had he not witnessed it, was the 
atmosphere of Viennese life, the element in which the days 
slipped away, the jovial sensual luxury, the strong outpouring 
of fun and laughter, the happy good humour having its origin 
in comfortable ease, the half Italian dolce far niente, and its 
concomitant half Italian humour, the simple expressive dialect 
running so glibly from the tongue, and so abounding in witty 
repartees—a dialect which has impressed some of its pecu- 
liarities upon all other German tongues,—this, together with 
many other ways and doings of this Phzacian sort of life, 
belongs so peculiarly to the Congress of Vienna,—to its indi- | 
vidual physiognomy,—-that without noticing it, no picture | 
would be true. It would be difficult to maintain that this | 
element penctrated into the political negotiations and reso- | 
lutions, or that its presence could be there traced, as no | 
peculiar local nationality can preserve its integrity in oppo- 
sition to diplomatic skill and acumen. But this element must 
undoubtedly have affected all those who breathe its atmo- | 
sphere, and in this manner have re-acted upon the business | 
which these persons transacted. | 


| 
The leader of the ton then was 


} 


things he managed some important business for the house of 
Metternich. In the second place I will name Wiesel, who 
came accidentally to the Congress of Vienna, and without any 
ulterior object in view. The third person is the Russian 
Colonel Karl von Nostitz, who had been adjutant to Prince 
Louis Ferdinand. These three, dissimilar in all other respects, 
had this in common—a clear insight into other people’s follies 
and weaknesses, boundless hatred for all self-deception, a 
longing and determination to place the naked truth, however 
hateful, before their own eyes, and, consequently, a distrust 
and doubt of all that chiefly influences the world. These three 
men were the incarnation of the negative principle—of satire 
and of scorn; no person, no event of the day, was safe from 
their unsparing and biting satire: they used this weapon with 
a rude vigour which no description can pourtray. They were 
the Aristophanic salt of the Congress, the Mephistophelian 
acid, which, while it destroys what is false, attacks also what 
is noble and sacred. 





How much is told in the following brief sketch of 
A STREET-SCENE AT THE CONGRESS. 

Not alone every evening, but every day there was some- 
thing to be seen. Early in the morning the troops were 
exercised, and the parade was frequently honoured by the 
presence of the allied monarchs with a brilliant retinue. At 
mid-day the choicest bands of music, for which Vienna has 
ever been famous, played in public places. So long as the 
weather was fine the Bastion was the favourite haunt: there 


| were to be seen the Emperor Alexander and Prince Eugene 
2 ; sh es | Beauharnais walking arm in arm; Prince Metternich and the 

The crowds of people at the Prince de Ligne’s were more | Dyke of Coburg, the handsomest men of their day; while 
than his small rooms could hold. The charming old man was, | Lord and Lady Castlereagh walked about in the bright sun- 
as usual, a spendthrift in wit, and kept up a constant fire of chine, dressed as if for a masquerade, and utterly unconscious 
fun and humour. But lightly and amusingly as he touched | that they were the observed of all observers. The two Arch- 


THE PRINCE DE LIGNE. 








upon the topics of the day with his old-fashioned French wit, 
no one could help feeling that the present were very diiferent 
from former times. The light-hearted old man felt too well 
how vain are the spirits and pretensions of youth unaccompa- 
nied by its strength. He who had distinguished himself for 
courage and gallantry in the court of Catherine the Great; he 
who had been her most brilliant and favoured lover, seemed 
out of place while flattering her grandson, the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and shining with his borrowed light. There appeared 
to be a sort of attraction between them; but the heroes of 
such different ages could recognise each other’s merits more 
easily than they could unite in friendship; and the Prince de 


Ligne, indefatigable as he was, was, nevertheless, compelled in | 
the end to give way to younger people. More neglected by | 
the great than his youthful recollections led him to expect, he | 


still maintained his supremacy in humour, was admirably 
witty, and uttered the happiest sarcasms imaginable, to keep 
the world aware that his spirit was still there. In spite of the 
hostile position he had taken up, his rooms were never empty. 
I there saw people of the most opposite characters surprised to 
find themselves thrown together. 


And these are some of the lesser stars in that brilliant 
firmament :— 

NOTABILITIES OF THE CONGRESS. 

I will mention some of the chief persons with whom I lived 
on terms of intimacy :—of the host of petitioners and memo- 
rialists—of people great and small—of attachés and plenipo- 
tentiaries, secret or acknowledged—of spies and listeners— 
of busybodies of all sorts who were there assembled—it would 
be beyond my purpose to speak. <n the first class were the 
highest princely families, the whole of the mediatized princes, 
and the Frankfurt Jews. Just below them might be found a 
sprinkling of great and small, of highflying adventurers, of 
diligent men of letters, and of financiers, from those of the 


| duchesses,—Catharina, the widowed duchess of Oldenburg, 
land Maria, the hereditary grand-duchess of Saxe-Weimar, 
both sisters of the Emperor Alexander,—were admirable 
| specimens of high birth, female beauty, and gentle manners ; 
jand those who had the opportunity of seeing much of the 
' Archduchess Catharina discovered in her great elevation of 
;mind and an excellent understanding, which gave us the 
greater pleasure, as she was shortly again to become a Ger- 
| man princess by her marriage with the King of Wirtemberg, 
—a marriage which unfortunately was soon dissolved by 
| death. The Grand Duke of Weimar was more fortunate ; 
| and even now his court is blessed by the presence of an earnest 
and gentle spirit—the best attribute of a noble woman,—of 
whom Goethe once wrote to me with perfect truth, that she 
would have ennobled any condition in life, and that even in 
the highest she would have excited personal admiration. On 
the Bastion were likewise to be seen the Archduke Charles, 
who, although he did not command in the last war, was still 
covered with glory; the brave, chivalrous, liberal-minded 
Prince William of Prussia; the Crown Prince of Wiirtemberg, 
distinguished by his military achievements, generally walking 
with Stein; the Crown Prince of Bavaria—too early snatched 
from this world—with Field-Marshal von Wrede, the victor 
at Hanau; the Grand Duke of Baden, young, pale, ill-looked 
upon, and marked out, as it were, for sacrifice ; the Duchess 
de Sagan with her sisters; the Count and Countess Bern- 
storff, the latter one of the first beauties of the Congress ; 
Counts Capo d’Istrias and Pozzo di Borgo; Cardinal Con- 
salvi walking with Bartholdy, who pointed out to him the 
various personages and their business; the young Marquis de 
Custine and the Count de Noailles; the Grand Duke of 
Weimar, even there the most affable of princes, full of in- 
tellectual activity and kindly feeling :—but any attempt at 
further description were vain. To sum up ina few words, 
all Vienna and the whole Congress were to be seen pushing 





highest grade down to the lowest usurers, The power of the 
house of Rothschild was only then beginning, or it would have | 


their way through the crowd. The Bastion might be called a 
diplomatic Bourse; and indeed affairs were there much dis- 
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Humboldt were ever seen there. 


Then there is a series of portraits of the most famous 
personages who were members of the Congress. We 


select a few. 
TALLEYRAND. 


The interests of France were represented by four names, | 


but that of Prince Talleyrand overtopped them all. So much 
has been written about this arch-diplomatist, from Thiers on 
the one hand, who has traced all his secret motives with the 
utmost precision, to those zealous moralists on the other, who 
call him a rogue without further periphrasis, that it would be 
difficult to say any thing new about him. The part he bad to 
play at the Congress of Vienna had two distinct tendencies, 
first to dissever and then to unite, and he played them both 
with admirable success. Talleyrand belonged to that class of 
men whose life conducts them through various changes to mere 
selfishness in the end. The feeling for liberty which really 
animated him in former days was not strong enough to with- 
stand temptation ; equally transient was the display of patriotism 
and public spirit which he assumed, in order to give a favour- 
able colour to the share he took in the government under 
Napoleon, and of the reality of which he tried to persuade 
himself and others. He now served the Bourbons, as he had 
formerly served Napo'eon, from motives of personal interest. 
This disposition led him to become avaricious in proportion to 
the privations which he had endured in former times of poverty, 
and his chief rule of action seemed to be to avoid a return of 
those evils, at all events. His whole manner still savoured of 
the priesthood to which he had once belonged: the reserve, 
the quiet, the social ease, the impressive earnestness and 
admirable wit which were all united in him, had much of the 
essence of priestcraft. His real superiority over others was not 
borne out by his outward demeanour; of this he was aware, 
and he therefore kept a strict guard over his manner. He no 
longer felt any enthusiasm for the ideas of his youth, but this 
did not prevent him from still liking them, and he would have 
preferred seeing them triumphant, had it suited his interest at 
the same time. It was very doubtful whether he was acting 
honestly by the Bourbons—at any rate, he most likely leaned 
towards the Orleans faction. He held fast to his old friends 
with a sincere heart and a true spirit; things must have been 
bad, indeed, to have made him deny them. He patronised 
authors and the learned class as much as he could, and endea- 
voured to gain them over to himself, for he knew how to value 
their influence. The great experience and knowledge which 
he brought into public affairs, and the acuteness with which 
he always perceived and insisted upon the most important 
topics, would have given him greater influence than he actually 
had, were it not that the better sort of people distrusted him, 
and that his duplicity deprived him of the confidence even of 
those whose interests he represented. He worked but little, 
and with great unwillingness; and his chief talent lay in making 


others, even men of the highest importance, work for and | 


under him. On the whole, he understood better how to make 
use of those who were on his side than of those who were op- 
posed to him. Where something had to be done, he let nothing 


interfere; he knew neither hate nor love; he was never swayed | 


by the impressions of the moment, but pursued resolutely and 
directly the course which he had marked out for himself. No 
foreign infiuence made the least impression upon him; and it 
would have been difficult to have influenced him, were it not 
that he loved money and feared war. 


LORD CASTLEREAGH. 

Lord Castlereagh was without any personal charm; his 
views were narrow, his opinions appeared mainly to depend 
upon the impressions he received from others, and his actions 
were rather those of an agent than of a statesman. He talked 
a good deal without saying much: it was well known that he 
did not shine in Parliament as a speaker. His favourite 
expression, ‘‘ features,’’ was constantly on his lips, to Hum- 
boldt’s great amusement, who never missed such little traits. 


Our biographer is never weary of expressing his won- 
der at the various forms of pleasure exhibited in 


VIENNESE LIFE. 


The every-day life of Vienna was most happily calculated 





cussed: it was observed, however, that neither Gentz nor to relieve the oppression and fatigne which had been produced 


| on men’s minds by all these misunderstandings and the de- 
| struction of their hopes. Viennese life carries along with it 
whatever it touches: the daily necessities of life, which else- 
where are matters of indifference,—the eating, drinking, walk- 
| ing, looking about,—all this here became somehow or other a 
| luxury and an enjoyment. In the highest society, of course, 
there was a constant succession of brilliant assemblies and 
festivities ; and as the curiosity of the populace was excited 
by this display, so in like manner did the life of the people 
exercise its attraction upon the upper classes. Crowned heads 
were not ashamed to take part in the enjoyments of the mid- 
dle classes ; the most pampered palates were contented with 
the homely but abundant fare of a suburban tavern. The 
smaller theatres were filled mostly with people of the upper 
class, while the lower orders thronged to the larger theatres, 
with the mutual desire of seeing each other. Neither politics, 
nor the state of the funds, were thought of amidst the plea- 
sures of a Viennese winter. 

The Prince de Ligne was dead; but his style of wit sur- 
vived, and many subjects of ridicule upon which it could be 
exercised were to be found. The sight of all this motley 
crowd, the violent contrasts to which it gives rise, the plentiful 
indulgence of the senses, and the sparing exercise of the in- 
| tellect, the polish of manners, and the coarseness of senti- 
| ment, challenged the attention of all men, and there was not 
one who, in his own way, was not amused by a spectacle in 
which he himself was one of the actors. 

And again— 

While anxious looks were turned towards the south, and 
matters did not much brighten in the north, Vienna remained 
| the same: there was a constant succession of balls and amuse- 
ments: the same people who had entered the lists against 
each other in the morning as bitter enemies were to be found 
in the evening mixing in the same scenes of festivity. The 
long duration of the Congress put no stop to the prodigality 
| and splendour of Viennese hospitality : the sources from which 
| all this expenditure flowed seemed inexhaustible. The great 
| world obeyed every call that was made upon it, and always 
| shewed fresh zeal and energy. The number of visitors in- 
| creased, foreigners continued to arrive, and gave additional 
| liveliness to the scene. Even the change of the seasons 
| brought the charm of novelty; as the weather became warmer, 
excursions were made on horseback or in splendid carriages, 
| instead of in sledges. The crowds now sauntered about on the 

Prater and the Augarten, or were seen on the road to Schin- 


| brunn or Baden. 


| And here we close an extremely interesting book. 











FICTION. 

| nthe 

| Marmaduke Herbert ; or, the Fatal Error. A Novel, 
| founded on fact. By the Countess of BLEssINGTON. 
| In3-vols. London, 1847. 

\“ The Fatal Error” committed by poor Marmaduke 
Herbert was after this wise : 

| Visiting his native place in Wales, on the occasion of 
‘the death of his mother, he swallows in his grief a 
draught, not of gin, but of Eau de Cologne. Half 
drunk he wanders into the garden. In an alcove he sees 
a lovely young lady sleeping ; she was the daughter of 
alady who had kindly attended the death-bed of his 
mother. This was the issue ;—this was 


THE FATAL ERROR, 


I approached the rustic alcove, and as I reached its entrance 

I saw that it was occupied. I stood speechless from emotion, 
unable to offer an excuse for my involuntary intrusion ; but the 
| person to whom it should have been addressed, spoke not, 
moved not—and seemed wholly unconscious of my presence. 

| A girl, young, and oh! how exquisitely beautiful, was before 
me. She reclined on a wooden bench, her arm resting on a 
' table, and supporting her fair cheek, over which her rich brown 
tresses fell in luxuriant profusion. I approached nearer on 
| tiptoe, and so softly that I could not hear my own steps ; and 
now I discovered that the lovely being was asleep. How calm, 
_ how sweet was the expression of her face! The rosy lips were 
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slightly parted, revealing teeth like orient pearls; the long 
dark silken eyelashes shaded her cheeks, just arriving where 
the delicate rose-colour tinged them ; and her full and rounded 
bust by its gentle but regular undulations denoted that she 
slumbered. Never had I beheld aught so lovely. Transfixed, 
and almost breathless, I continued to gaze on her. I was 
tempted to doubt the reality of her presence, and to accuse my 
senses of having deceived me. I rubbed my eyes like one 
awakening from a dream, but still there she reclined in all the 
helplessness of repose, with all the innocence and beauty we 
attribute to slumbering seraph. It flashed through my brain 
that the fair sleeper must be one of the daughters of my | 
mother’s friend—perhaps the one designed by her to be my 
wife, and oh! what a tumult of rapture thrilled my heart at 
the thought that the wondrous charms before me might one 
day become mine. I forgot my grief, deep and sincere as it 
had been. How could it exist while I gazed on the exquisite 
beauty, so softly slumbering near me, whose sweet breath 
passing through her half-opened lips, came to me as the odour 
from some balmy and fragrant flower. 

Intoxicated with delight, I could no longer resist thé un- 
controllable impulse to press my lips on that snowy forehead— 
but I would press them so lightly, as not to awaken the 
sleeper, and heaven is my witness that, excited as I was, no | 
thought that could have wounded her purity presented itself | 








to my mind. No, I would retire, after having kissed that | 
beautiful brow, and, concealed behind the rustic alcove, watch 

over her safety, and prevent her repose being intruded on. 1 

approached close to her, trembling with emotion—her sweet | 
breath fanned my cheek, and tempted me almost beyond my 

power of resistance to press the crimson portal whence it 

passed ; but there was something so pure, so innocent, in the | 
beauteous face, that I dare not profane her lips—these could I | 
only hope to touch with mine when they should have pronounced 
her consent to become my wife. So, gently bending down, I 
lightly imprinted a kiss on her fair forehead. No sooner had | 
1 done so than she started up, opened her eyes wildly, uttered | 
a cry, and rushed from the alcove. I called to her, told my 
name, implored her not to fly from me, aud entreated her | 
pardon ; but all was in vain, she heeded me not, but quick- | 
ening her speed, ran madly along. The whole consequences | 
of the effect certain to be produced upon her mind, and on | 
that of her mother, when, terrified and exhausted she should | 
reach her home, flashed on my mind. I should be viewed by | 
both with indignation and disgust, as a hardened libertine, 

who, on the very evening of the day that had seen my dear | 
mother consigned to the grave,—when sorrow alone should | 
fill my heart, had stolen upon the privacy of the daughter of 
her friend, and dared to seek to take advantage of her slum- 
ber. Yes, I should be driven with abhorrence from their 
door; I should lose for ever this lovely being ; for no explana- 
tion could justify me, or make them believe the innocence of 
my intentions. 

These reflections passed through my brain with the velocity 
with which the past life is said to flash through the mind of 
the drowning wretch; and, maddened by the dread of losing her, 
I flew, rather than ran, in the direction she had taken. I gained 
rapidly on her steps, and she, I suppose sti!] more terrified at 
hearing mine, increased her speed, keeping near the edge of 
the precipice. I could almost have seized her garment, so 
close had I got, when her foot slipt, and oh, horror of horrors ! | 
she rolled over the declivity, and in a moment was lost to my 
sight. Oh God ! never will the terror, the despair of that mo- 
ment, be effaced from my memory! Even now, as I trace 
these lines, my hand trembles, my brain grows giddy at the 
recollection. With the rapidity of lightning, and careless of 
life, I rushed down one of the wild paths never, perhaps, 
trodden save by the feet of goats, and my own, but remembered 
since my childhood. I jumped from crag to crag, where one 
false step would have cast me into the yawning abyss beneath, 
until I reached the narrow band of sand which separated the 
base of the rock from the river. There she lay, part of her 
person immersed in the water. I raised her in my arms, and 
found she had not ceased to breathe. Oh, Almighty God! 
how fervent was the thanksgiving I offered up that moment to 
thy throne, that she still lived. I placed her on the sand- 
bank, bathed her temples with water from the stream, and 
knelt down beside her to feel if her heart still beat. A few 

















feeble pulsations proved that life was not extinct, and hope 


once more broke on my mind, even in spite of reason. I 
prayed, I wept, I raved aloud—my eyes fixed on that angelic 
face—but in a few minutes a slight shudder passed over it, the 
lips opened, gasped, and breathing a deep sigh, her soul 
passed away. 


Marmaduke is part fool, part coward; so, instead of 
publishing the catastrophe, he endeavours to conceal it, 
buries the body, first saying prayers over it, and tries to 
forget it. But the scene haunts his imagination, and he 
knows no rest. Still, in spite of that, he actually makes 
love to and marries the sister of the deceased. As 
time rolls on, he becomes more and more unhappy; 
the dead lady troubles his sleep, and he mutters things 
that terrify his wife, whose anxiety throws her into a 
consumption, and she dies at Nice, whither they, had 
gone for change of scene and air. On his wedding-day 
a report is spread that the lady’s skeleton had been 
found in the bed of the stream with signs of violence 
upon it. But he knew that it could not be the corpse 
of his lady, for that was safely deposited in a grave, 
After his wife’s death, he grows more moody, and talks 
in his sleep still more loudly and plainly. His servant 
thus discovers his secret, and uses it for the purpose of 


| extracting money; and the persecutions of this wretch 


make up a considerable portion of the story. At last, 
all comes out: the master is acquitted, and the servant 
punished for extortion. It is asserted that this story is 
founded on fact; but we can scarcely believe it—the 


|improbabilities are too great. No man would act so 


foolishly as Marmaduke Herbert in the first “fatal 
error;”’ still less would a man, so haunted by terror of a 
secret, marry the sister of the deceased to be a continual 
reminiscence to him. But Lady Buessincron has 
cleverly contrived to sustain the interest of her story by 


| some lively and graphic writing, both in narrative and 


in dialogue. 

A good specimen of her powers of description is 
taken from the chapter in which Marmaduke has re- 
turned to England, and is led by an irresistible impulse 
to visit the cavern where the body lay, with intent to 
conceal it more effectually. { 

A SCENE. 

Although shuddering at the contact, I raised the corse in 
my arms, and to my utter amazement found it so incredibly 
light, that at first it occurred to me that I held only its en- 
velope, and that the remains had been abstracted. That was 
aterrible moment! I laid down the light burthen on the 
earth, and trembling with the mingled emotions of anxiety 
and terror, I rapidly tore off a portion of the matting and 
cloak, when the interior drapery met my touch, and beneath it 
a skeleton-like form, to which no substance like flesh seemed 
toadhere. I dared not look on what had been the face—that 
face, whose rare and exquisite beauty had been kept fresh in 
my memory by the wonderful resemblance which that of my 
departed wife bore to it, and which still lived in my daughter ! 
And yet it was necessary to ascertain that the remains were 
those which I had placed there? I held the open lantern 
close to the shrouded form, and with averted eyes groped with 
one hand to remove sufficient of the cloak to reveal some part 
of the corse, which I could turn to glance for a moment at, 
when uncovered, when the candle fell from the lantern, and 
before I was aware that it had done so, matting and the cloak 
were ina blaze! Terrified, bewildered, I lost all self-control, 
all reason! I rushed wildly to the opening of the cavern to 
seek assistance, forgetting that none could be met with there ; 
or, if a human being could be encountered, the discovery of 
my terrible secret must be the inevitable result. 


This novel may be safely ordered by the libraries, for 
it will be pleasant sea-side and “ vacation” reading. 








Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Selected and Revised 
for General Use. To which are added other Specimens of 
Eastern Romance. In 2 vols. London: Burns. 

A DELIGHTFUL book to children is The Arabian Nights. 
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We remember well that it was the first book we read for 
pleasure and not asatask. It burst upon our young 
imagination like a new existence—it was a gorgeous 
dream that transported us beyond “the ignorant pre- 
sent’”’—we were rapt, enchanted ; and the more because 
we believed it true. Firm was our faith that the climes of 
the East abounded in genii, and magic rings, and won- 


Would only wish it better—-and lie down, 
’Mid vain regrets, to perish. 
How his head 
Roll’d on the platform with deep, hollow sound ! 
Methinks I hear it now, and through my brain 
It vibrates like the storm’s accusing knell, 
| Making the guilty quake. I am not guilty! 
| It was the nation’s voice, the headsman’s axe. 
| Why drums it then into my throbbing ear? 





derful lamps, and flying horses. Never shall we forget | wise! ties eek. 
how, having completed the fourth volume, we rushed | 


— to the library to borrow the fifth, and were told| The following is the scene at the 


that there were no more. What an agony of tears 
flowed from us on hearing that our new world was ex- 
hausted. This was really the child’s first grief! So it 
has been with millions—so will it be—for romances such 
as these are not likely to be rivalled. 

But the old translations contained much which pru- 
dent parents object to place in the hands of children, 
who are thus deprived of a source of great pleasure. 
Mr. Burns, seeing this, has published the edition before 
us, in which whatever is objectionable in the originals is 
omitted in the translation, and he has added a few 
more Eastern Romances not contained in the collection 
that usually passes under the title of The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments ; and it is exquisitely printed and pro- 
fusely illustrated with woodcuts, so as to be as attractive 
in aspect as it is charming in its contents. It will bean 
admirable book for school prizes. 





POLTRY. 

Cromwell: a Drama, in Five Acts. By Atrrep B. 
Ricwarps, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘ Croe- 
sus, King of Lydia.” a Tragedy; “ Death and the 
Magdalen ;”’ and other Poems. London, 1847: Pick- 
ering. 

Tuts 1s a well-written work, and displays considerable 

poetic as well as dramatic power. The character of 

CromweE tv is, we think, skilfully developed. The 

manner by which he obtained so powerful a dominion 

over the hearts of the soldiery, the mixture of personal 


DEATH OF ELIZABETH CROMWELL, 


| Crom. This 

|Is terrible! °Tis not my daughter speaks— — 

| She’s dead, and Heaven reproves me with a voice 

| From yon pale tenement of clay. Cold sweat 

| Bursts out at every pore! My hair’s on end! 

| She said fiends dragg’d his, no! ’tis mine they tug. 

| Avaunt! I meant well. (Shouts are heard without.) Hark, 
A Babel of hoarse demons clamouring loud 

| For Cromwell the Protector ! 


| 


[His daughter points upwards. 
No! not there— 
| I cannot follow thee. A spirit stands, 
| Anointed in the breach of Heaven’s walls, 
| Behiod him streams intolerable light, 
| His floating locks are crown’d! His look repels— 
| I was his murderer on earth. His gaze 
| Speaks pity: but not pardon. Let me rise, 
| There’s mercy on his brow—I fall, I fall. 
I tell ye loose me, ere I see him not; 
His form recedes, clouds hide him. Help! 
| A hand of midnight grasps me down, down, down! 
| My life was but adream, They called me Cromwell, 
| And said I slew a king. There is no air! 
| The sulphur chokes me! Pearson, ho! 
| Enter Pearson, with attendants. 
| Eliz. (to Pearson.) Leave all 
| But thou! [They go out. 
Pearson, thou lovest him ? 
| Pear, Ay! Madam, with a love 
| Born of those moments, when men’s lives are cheap, 
| Not state, indifferent, common, worldly hours. 
[Looks at Cromwell. 
| I see the dark fit is on him. I have found 
| Tis best to leave him to himself ——. 


ambition with the purer flame of an unfeigned and|_ Eliz. No! No! 
ardent patriotism, which, according to Mr. RicHarps, | There is no time. My breath is short. O! Pearson, 


formed the complicated spring of this wonderful man’s | 

mighty deeds; the doubt of his own motives—the doubt | 

that all who ponder their own hearts occasionally feel ; | 

the mental struggle which this occasions ; the alternation 

from a wild and haunting remorse, engendering super- 

stitious miseries, to the perfect self-possession of a won- 

drous, penetrating, and practical genius, and of a con- 

sciously sincere and earnest mind, are all, we think, 

finely evolved, and true to human nature. The family 

affection of Cromwe xt, his love for his daughter Ext1- 

ZABETH in particular, those gentler characteristics 

which form the softer features in the generally stern 

and severe portrait of the great hero of the Commen- 

wealth, are drawn by a skilful hand. The following 

soliloquy spoken by the Lord Protector after the death 

of Cuarves I, will serve to illustrate our remarks :— 
Crom. How well he died, that liv’d not well! His words 

Strike cold here. Kings have died ere now, whose lives 

Were needless, hurtful to their people, yet 

None were so meek as this. O Cromwell! Cromwell ! 

Hast thou done well? Would that an angel could 

Light the dark corners of thy secret soul 

And tell thee thou ’rt not damned to Hell for this, 

The avenging act of horror—or that, inspir’d, 

Thou wert the minister of Heaven's decree, 

And that ambition drugg’d not thy design 

With soul-consuming poison. I, that I, 

Have done it—for what ?—Which is’t? To live and reign, 

Or crown the smiling land with good? Well, both! 

There is no harm. 





The puny stripling calls not his love, lust— 
The passions that we have in us may blend 
With noble purpose and with high design, 
Else men that saw the world were gone astray 


Rouse him from that cold torpor. I must die 

Soon. My faint heart beats quick its funeral march, 
’Twill cease, ere long I speak. I would but say 

A few soft words of comfort, pray him to 

Repent; there is repentance—for his heart 

Sinned not so deeply as the world may think. 

Crom. Who said repentance? What's done is done well. 
I stand acquitted. Daughter, cheer thee, rise, 

Thou shalt recover, my sweet darling! List! 
It was the Lord revealed it to me. 

Eliz. Cease! 
Father, blaspheme no longer with such words, 
Feed the wild fever of the enthusiast crew, 
Pander to hypocrites; but not here! Now! 
Deceive thyseif, or me. 

Crom. This is not well! 

As the Lord liveth, those poor lips, my child, 

Speak foolishness. Who taught thee to rebuke 

Thy father? I know he stands ’twixt thee and God, 
Not thou between the living God and him. 

Eliz. What was that agony that tore thee now ?— 
Why dids’t thou swoon and talk of murder, kings, 
And hell, and sulphur, and the mocking fiends ? 

Crom. Must thou now learn that when my soul is dark 
With sorrow, agitation, melancholy, 

I am possessed with black, delirious fits ? 
I was so, ere thou wast born, ere I was called 
Unto a burden, heavier than man 
May, unchastised, bear; but, daughter, listen ! 
I am not guilty !—if the human mind 
May bear account with its own issuings forth 
To act and do; if thought deceive us not 
And reason live in men. 

I am not guilty, if 
The blind chimera of an earth- crowned king 
Be less than God's truth—not, if it be well 
| To love this people ; to have drawn the sword 
| For mercy’s sake alone. I am not guilty! 
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(O God! Call back her eye’s fast fading light, 
Lest she die judging me.) I am not guilty 
Except in loving thee too well. My lips 
Shall speak no more at the eternal judgment 
Than this. 

Eliz. ’Tis truth. It cannot be but truth ; 
All things seem different ; yet just now I fancied 
To see more clearly, whilst I dared to judge him. 
How happy am I now—forgive me, Oh! 
My father ! 

Crom. It has%een, that I have shrunk 
From noble consciousness of the good work, 
For love of thee—seeing thee pine and faint, 
Deeming thy parent guilty of much blood, 
And great deeds for the small thought of ambition. 
Thus with the cry of Moses, I have cried 
Unto the Lord, rebelling thus against 
His holy will. This is my darkest error. 

Eliz. Now, let me comfort him, and die in peace, 
O, father! ’tis another love that bends 
This blighted head to earth. 


Crom. Ha! What is this ? 
Thy husband ! 
Eliz. Fear not, I am pure in thought 


And deed—yet was I married early, 

Ere I had loved. TI could not choose but love, 

When I saw one—no matter—I am pure ; 

But death is welcome. I had never told thee, 

Perchance, my soul’s shame, but for comfort’s sake ; 

Lest thou should’st think that thou had’st slain thy daughter, 





Crom. Amazement! She is raving! Yet I know not, 

It may be so. And she is dying thus ! 
Would I had known it sooner; ere, alas ! 
Twas too late. 

Come, tell me of it all. 

Eliz. Nay! let this thing go by, clasp me unto thee. 
Forgive me all the pain that I have cost thee. | 
I feel as if again I were a child, 
That prattled by thy side ; ere strife had come | 
And sown those wrinkles in thy lofty brow: 
Bend ’till my faded fingers reach to smoothe them. 
I cannot think but of an evening walk, 

When thou did’st tell me of the life of David, 
And how he dwelt with God! ’Twas on the bench 
Round the oak-tree in the fair pasturage | 
Behind the church. See, see! yon arched window 
Is full of light. Hush! they are singing—hush ! 
The sun is cheerful! How | 
All nature praises God. Thou wilt not leave me, father, 
Ever, we shall be thus together, ever thus ! | 
[Falls back and dies. During the latter part, till the inter- | 
ruption, an organ is heard playing solemn music. | 

Crom. O death! How gently dost thou visit her! 


j 


| 
| 
i 
j 


Some of the subordinate characters are happily enough 
delineated. Others border too much on the common- 
ile mean in a literary sense. For instance, Basil | 

Valton, the villain of the piece, is exactly such a villain, | 
without one redeeming quality, as we meet at every 
turn in the path of fiction; but such as we rarely, we had 
almost said mever, encounter in our experience of na- 
ture. 

Mr. RicHarps might also, we think, have curtailed, 
with advantage to his work, a few of the scenes illustra- 
tive of the manners of the lower classes in the times of 
the civil war. He ought to have restricted himself to 
what was indispensably necessary for this purpose, and 
for the disentanglement of the plot; as, in themselves, 
the ribaldry of the cavaliers, the irreverent cant of the 
republicans, the blasphemous hypocrisy of the host, and 
the profane jesting of the reckless, cavalierly-inclined, 
rather unprincipled, but attached servant, contain no- 
thing either pleasurable or profitable. This is, however, 
a work very much beyond the average. 





The Upland Hamlet, and other Poems. By Spencer T. 
Haut, Author of “The Forester’s Offering,” &c. 
London, 1847: Orr and Co. 

Mr. Hatt is a poet; he has a poet’s faith, a poet’s 

feelings, a poet’s eloquence. Born in Sherwood Forest, 

his youth passed in companionship with nature, his 
manhood moving among the busy crowds of men, 
he combines the elements out of which the true 





poet is formed—that mingling of sentiment and 
wisdom, imagination and fact, which makes the poet a 
preacher of truth, and converts the dreamer into the 
man of action. SpeNcER Hatt is earnest and hopeful, 
as every page of this volume proves. He sings from 
impulse, not from training; he does not write in rhyme 
“ of malice aforethought,’”’ but because the form of verse 
and the language of poetry can alone properly express 
his thick-coming thoughts. This is a little, a very little 
book, but it will be dear to all who, in these unimagina- 
tive days, will deign to open a volume of verse, as a few 
extracts will satisfactorily shew. Thus, from “ Friend- 
ship’s Pilgrimage,”’ we take two stanzas abounding in 
beauty. , 

And I have known him, too, in converse sweet, 

Where twilight brooks sang hymns to solitude, 

With tenderest thoughts the ear of friendship greet, 

Till friendship, by such intercourse renewed, 

Became more friendly, ripening to a mood 

Of love, almost like that which angels know— 

Who, with ethereal purity endued, 

Through Heaven’s unfading glades of glory go, 

Communing each with each till in one soul they glow ! 


For often have we stroll’d away together 
Among wild scenes, remote and rarely trod, 
In Nature’s wonders teaching one another, 
Or silent lingering, to be taught of God: 
Who, breathing life alike through cloud and clod, 
And star and flower—through all creation’s plan— 
Bids truth and beauty spring in every sod 
And fall in every drop, and gives to man 
A passion and a power His glorious works to scan ! 
In thought and in composition the following is very 
pleasing ; 
NOT WORDS BUT FLOWERS. 
Thou tellest me thou canst not write 
Thy feelings with the pen, 
Though poetry gives thee delight 
Thou fain would’st give again. 
Bring then to me a poem, love, 
Not writ in words but flowers, 
Gather’d from lane and field and grove 
In May’s delicious hours ! 
For I full oft have known thee shew 
Poetic taste and skill, 
In making wreaths of wild-flowers glow 
Harmonious to thy will. 
Yes! hither bring, a poem bring, 
That to the heart will bear 
Whate’er of blossom-bursting Spring 
The memory holds most dear ! 
Let its first verse be golden broom, 
Its next a white-thorn spray, 
Its third a wildrose ia full bloom 
From some old bowery way :— 
For these will mind me much of THEE, 
While from the future turning 
To long-gone hours of extacy, 
Ere thou wert wan with mourning :— 
Ev’n Hope itself will backward steal, 
Charm’d by such emblems gay, 
And brightlier smile as they reveal 
Thy own life’s lovely May! 
Bring, bring me daisies from the hill, 
And cowslips from the valley : 
Primroses from the woodside rill, 
Where ringdoves love to dally ; 
And bluebells from beneath the boughs 
That o’er the warm bank spread, 
Where violets breathe their sweetest vows 
And bine and bramble wed! 
Bring from yon blackbird’s choral shade, 
Where gladdest sounds are born, 
A branch of blossomy crab array’d 
In hues that mock the morn : 
And fetch the full-orb’d kingeup bright 
And meadow-lady, while 
I stand and watch thee with delight 
From this old village stile. 
And hie thee where broad chesnuts flower— 
Where oft, in life’s young day, 
We felt the rapturous evening hour 
Melt our fond thoughts away : 
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Then pull me down the wax-like cone 
That blooms o’er that dear spot; 

And thence bring, too, for joys far-fiown, 
The sweet forget-me-not. 
* * * * * * * 


O! tender is the charm of flowers, 
By thy light fingers strung 

In sunny fields or shadowy bowers 
When the glad year is young ; 

And ’tis most sweet with thee to tread 
Wherever they abound, 

And catch the extacy they shed 
On everything around : 

For wide o’er mountain, plain, and dell, 
Their countless little blooms 

Are stars, that sparkle to dispel 
Life’s sad and weary glooms! 


Then thanks to thee, loved Poetess ! 
This wreath thou hast entwined 

Appeals in words of blessedness 
And joy unto the mind: 

For flowers, dear flowers! I love to greet 
Their hues from spray or sod ; 

They are the language, mute though meet, 
When Nature worships God! 


And there is great merit in another, which it is neces- 


sary to introduce with the explanation that, in the North 


of England, grey heirs are poetically called “the blos- 
soms of the grave.” 
TO MY FIRST GREY HAIRS. 
Blossoms of death! why here so soon, 
Startling and sad as snow in June? 
My summers are but thirty-three ; 
Why come ye then so soon to me? 


Blossoms of death ! whence do ye grow : 
Why do ye come and never go? 

Winter’s white flower gives place in Spring— 
You to the last in your place cling! 
Blossoms of death! then why so soon— 
Why to me come before life’s noon ? 

Few years—how few !—have pass’d me by: 
Why come to one so young as I? 

Blossoms of death! although to me 
Solemn your early mission be, 

I'll take it friendly, since your bloom 
Bespeaks a life beyond the tomb ! 


All things have use :—as snow-drops bring 
Some tidings of a coming Spring, 
Blossoms of death ! ye say—‘‘ Prepare 

To leave this dull, cold scene of care |’’ 


And as, when Spriog breaks on our gaze, 
The snow-drop withers and decays, 
Blossoms of death! so your decay 

Shall come, but with a brighter day ! 


Thus whether, blossoms pale, with me 
Your season short or long may be, 
Still let me trust, as ye grow rife, 

The fruit will be immortal life! 


In a note, Spencer HALut refers with much grief to | 
the premature death of a promising poet called SypNeEy | 


Gives, well known in the North of England, and a 
specimen of whose compositions is really worth pre- 
serving. 
ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT SON. 
‘* We cannot choose but weep: 
He was our dearly loved, our only one ; 
And brightest hopes and joys are with him goue 
Within the grave to sleep. 


‘* We hoped to hear his voice 
In accents sweet lisping his mother’s name ; 
We thought when summer flowers in beauty came, 
He’d pluck them and rejoice. 
‘* We hoped he would have knelt 
With us, to ask a blessing on our home,— 
That discord might not ever near us come, 
Nor woe be ever felt. 


‘* We thought he would have trod 

With us the fields where we delight to rove ; 

And we had planned to guide his thoughts to love 
Nature, and Nature’s God. 


‘* We hoped he would have proved, 
For many years, our help and joy and pride ; 
Then taking to himself a happy bride, 

Love, e’en as we have loved. 


‘* Yet let us cease our sighs : 
For he has pass’d from darkness into light, 
And is united with the INFINITE, 

The ETERNAL and ALLWISE.”’ 








EDUCATION. 


Outlines of the History and Formation of the Under- 
standing. By the Author of “ Outlines of Social 
Economy.” London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tue foremost evil of our age is the neglect of mental 

and moral science as a branch of education, while the 

material sciences are pursued with eager interest. We 
by no means advocate any relaxation in the study or 
diffusion of the latter; but let not the former be for- 
| gotten altogether. The knowledge of our own minds—of 
the faculties and training and diseases of the wonderful 
instrument through which the soul operates upon the 
material world, is surely as important as a knowledge of 
the substances upon which and with which it is to 
operate. Yet, according to the approved system of 
education, is this excluded from the course of study, 
and therefore is there no inducement to writers to frame 
books fitted to convey, in familiar language, a know- 
ledge of the elements of mental science. It must have 
been from patriotic motives, rather than with any hope 
| of profit, that the author of this little volume undertook 
the task of writing and printing these Outlines of the 
| History and Formation of the Understanding, for the 
|use of students, and which we can confidently recom- 

;mend to them, as condefsing it into a smaller compass, 

|and presenting it in a more intelligible form, than ever 

| before we have seen. It should be used in schoo!s, 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 





A Few that have come to hand last week, remain to be 
noticed. 

The Eclectic Review for June contains a timely and very 
interesting article on the ‘‘Crisis of 1847,’ the pro- 
duction of one who has thought deeply, and studied the laws 
of political economy. ‘‘ The Life of Lord Sidmouth”’ is an- 
other clever paper,—biographical and anecdotical. The 
‘Recent Novels’ of Butwer and D’Isragxr are reviewed 
by an able pen. ‘‘ Napier’s Florentine History” is the theme 
of an eloquent essay. The proposed abandonment of trans- 
portation is examined and defended, and there are two papers 
peculiarly belonging to this Review, which is the literary organ 
of the Congregational Dissenters, namely, ‘‘ Boyle’s Lectures,”’ 
and ‘‘ Fletcher’s History of Independency.’’ The Eclectic 
Review is remarkable for the vigour of its writing, and we be- 
‘lieve it numbers among its contributors now, as formerly, 
the ablest pens dissent produces. 

The third part of Mr. C. Knicur’s Half-hours with the 
Best Authors completes the first volume, and continues to 
exhibit the judgment and good taste in the selection which we 
have already twice commended. It is a book of which the 
| reader will make a companion, and should be possessed by 
everybody. 

The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, Part V. 
advances from the word Arch to Asia. It is a miracle of 
cheapness. 

Knight's Farmers’ Library and Cyclopedia of Rural Af- 
Sairs, Part IV. completes the subject of ‘‘ The Ox,’’ and com- 
mences that of ‘‘ The Horse,’’ of whom an elaborate history is 
given, illustrated by a multitude of engravings. 

Knight's One-Volume Edition of Shakspere. Part III. 
contains ‘‘ Twelfth-Night,’’ ‘‘ As You Like It,’’ ‘* Measure 
for Measure,’’ and ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale.’’ Besides the attrac- 
tions of extraordinary cheapness, this edition offers also the 
' whole body of valuable notes written by Mr. Knicur. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A Pictorial Life of our Seuieur, Part III. is ‘a nicely | China ; Political, Commercial, and Social, &c. By M. 
written book, lavishly illustrated, and likely to prove both} MontGomery Martin. Parts IJ. III. and IV. 











attractive and instructive to children. London : Madden. 
—_ THESE parts complete the labours of Mr. MarTIN, and 
MISCELLANEOUS. a more laborious work there is not in our language, nor 


aad any where so much and varied information relating to 
Men, Women, and Books; A Selection of Sketches,|China. It must take its place as a standard book in 
Essays, and Critical Memoirs from his uncollected the library, and be the authority with authors, states- 
Prose Writings. By Le1cH Hunr. In Two Vols. men, and merchants, on the subjects of which it treats. 
London, 1847: Smith, Elder, and Co. | In these parts are described the traditions, history, and 
BELIEF in good, cheerfulness in endeavour, discern- | dynasties of China; its trading and intercourse with 
ment of universal beauty, brotherly consideration for other nations; its articles of import and export; its 
mistake and circumstance, repose on the happy destiny produce; the rise, progress, and position of the tea 
of the whole human race—these are the principles that trade ; its opium traffic ; the consular ports ; descriptions 
have animated Leigu Hwnr through a long, laborious, and statistics of Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, Shanghai, 
and troubled life, a large portion of which was embittered | Hong-Kong, and Chusan ; the literature, arts, and man- 
by misrepresentation and undeserved obloquy; but in ners of the Chinese, with new and very interesting 
whose evening it has been given him to see the triumph | reports of the progress and prospects of missionary en- 
of the principles for which he suffered, enemies terprise. With his usual care and industry Mr. Mar- 
changed to friends, and opponents to supporters. It is | TIN has collected a vast amount of statistics and official 
a disgrace to the principles and the party whom he so | documents wherewith to illustrate his descriptions, and 
long and consistently supported by his pen, and for | confirm his views of the policy that should be pursued 
whom he endured a sort of proscription, which left him in our intercourse with this mighty nation. 
poor in his latter days, that they have not permitted | ——— 
him to share the prosperity he was no mean instrument | The Suitors’ Guide to the New County Courts, §c. By 
in producing, by conferring a pension upon him, and| Joun Cowsurn, Attorney-at-Law, Assistant Clerk 
so cheering the close of a life that has been dedicated to| _ of the Settle Court. London: Law Times Office. 
the inculcation of whatever is wholesome in sentiment, | Turs is intended to assist the suitor desirous of taking 
refined in taste, and sound in morals. | proceedings in person in the new County Courts. Mr. 
But that which this ungrateful party has neglected, |\Cowsvrn has very simply and familiarly described the 
may be in some measure compensated by a more con-| processes pursued, and supplied forms and tables of 
siderate public. In the two volumes before us are collected | fees; so that, with this volume in his hand, the suitor 
the best of the miscellaneous essays from the pen of will find no difficulty in conducting his own case. 
Leicgu Hunv, which have appeared in the various | —_—_——— 








periodicals. The title well describes their various | Sylvan’s Pictorial Hand-Book to the English Lakes. 
character, and they shew the wide range of reflec- | London, 1347: Johnstone. 
tion and observation in which it has been his wont | pyi1s5 js the most complete guide for the tourist to the 
to indulge. And the styles are various as the themes. | [aes which has come under our notice. It describes 
The pathetic, the witty, the critical, the argumen- | the routes, indicates the objects most worthy of inspec- 
tative, are introduced by turns; but through them | tion, gives a short history of each, and illustrates the 
all runs the spirit of the author, shedding its own hue} whole with maps and woodcuts. No visitor to the 
upon everything. His big human heart speaks on every | [.akes should omit to take this volume in his pocket. 
page, and makes us forget the mannerism that marks 
his compositions,—nay, leads us, after a while, almost to a 
love, under this attractive name of “ quaintnesses,” the JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
peculiarities in tone and style and turn of thought which | — 
the critic is compelled to call “ affectations.” Here is| The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North America. By 
reading for the family circle which may worthily take its} Joun James AupuBon, F.R.S, &c. and the Rev. 
place on the same shelf with the Spectator, the Zattkr,| Joun Bacuman, D.D. &c. &c.* 
and the other British Essayists, and certainly it will not [seconp NoTICcE.] 
be the least attractive, nor the least frequently resorted to, | Ty8 first volume of letter-press is very properly opened 
especially when the subjects treated of are known. What} with the Genus Lynx. Mr. Avupupon and Dr. Bacu- 
a feast will the reader anticipate from an essay on “The | man have exhibited tact in this selection. No genus, 
Inside of an Omnibus ;”’ or, “A Visit to the Zoological | not even that of the Felines, of which this is a sub-genus, 
Gardens ;”’ or, “ A Man introduced to his Ancestors.” | is, to aremoter period, identified more entirely with the 
Imagine Leigu Hunv discoursing on “The World of | Jegendary, classic, and romantic history of our race. 
Books ;” “ On Seeing a Pigeon make Love;” or criti-| As with all the most remarkable animals of the Old 
cising “Female Beauty ;” or reviewing “ Pope in some} World, it has been invested with miraculous attributes. 
Lights in which he is not usually Regarded ;” or chatting | We can trace some allusion to its imaginary powers of 
about “ The British Poetesses,” with specimens; or of | sight in the metaphors of the old Hebrew Prophets—the 
“ Lady Mary Wortley Montague, her Life and Writings;” | elder oriental literature has many such—while Greece 
or of “'The Life and Letters of Madame de Sévigné”— | hag given us its present name, and perpetuated in classic 
and so forth! Yetare these but a fraction of the attrac- | fable the apparent reality of all that has thus descended 
tive topics that will be found in the volumes before us. | tous, It as been represented as seeing through stone 
Being such, they are precisely the sort of books for the walls, and performing sundry other prodigies of a like 
book-clubs to buy, for they are not exclusive,—there is | nature. ‘The startling light in its eye has very naturally 
something here for all tastes, and we doubt not that they given rise to such superstitions. This animal, as well as 
will be found, at the close of their journey through the | the Ocelot, next of kin to it in the Felines, and also the 
club, more thumbed than any of their fellow travellers,4 smallest of that tribe, is remarkable for a keen electrical 
however learned, or whatever their pretences. fierceness in its glance, which is not so much perceived 
in that of the larger Felines. Their eyes have a deep 
slumberous stillness which only breaks into flashes when 
they are thoroughly aroused ; while these smaller crea- 
tures emit incessantly the alert fires of a tameless fero- 
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city, which seems to know no repose. This is in sin- | our experience was identical—few days passed in which 
: —— . = differences in the —_ “4 we = not _ the Pigg ber age “ering eg dead 
great and small natures in our own race. e vivid | or alive. No wonder, then, that there has been some 
restless eye is almost the infallible indication of shallow- | doubt about the varieties of this genus. But the most 
ness ; while the grave, full, and majestic spirit slumbers | peculiar mark externally, by which the Genus Lynx is 
when unroused. The Genus Lynx seems to be confined | to be distinguished, is the tuft of hair upon the point of 
to no climate, and to be nearly as universally as anciently | the ears; this varies greatly with the climate, season, &c. 
known. As yet we have eight species, six of which are | The true Lynx has a clearly defined pencil of hair, which 
strictly defined. : | sharpens and elongates the outline of the ear. All the 
Africa has one, Persia two, Arabia one, and Europe | Felines have the rudiment of this tuft. The Lynx Rufus 
two. Mr. AupUBON is of opinion that America has | only has it characteristically defined when in full pelage. 
only = ms nee no ee ne we a ~ on stages ns is nearly . 0 i in ~ 
species of this genus to fifteen /—which being accepted, Ocelot. Hence another cause of confusion. Owing to 
would of course give us a larger proportion. Indeed, iam these difficulties, no accurate classification of even so 
we have ry gt be ee ee a Manes Are +e an — would _ = been — but 
connected with the history of the animal on our own | that the severe and analytical definitions of CuviER—so 
continent, that this imaginary accession to the species | much despised by the schools of Linn.£us and Burron, 
has originated. We were for a long period disposed, | had been accepted by Mr. AupuBon and Dr. Bacu- 
with RArINESa@vE, to believe that this genus had) Man. The anatomical system of Cuvier settles all 
very many subdivisions unrecognised by naturalists.| doubts at once, and shews us that the Lynxes differ 
There are several causes why its strict definition | from the Felines in the “fixed fact” that there is one 
should be greatly complicated, even to naturalists. Mr. | tooth less on each side in the upper jaw! ‘This for ever 
AupvuBon admits only two species—the Bay Lynx | sets the question to rest of different markings of pelage, 
[Lynx Rufus], the one under consideration. and the length of tail, &c. These we must refer to the accidents 
Canada Lynx [Lynx Canadensis]. Now, the Lynx of climate, season, and location. We therefore deferen- 
wre so far as ascertained, . * — with —_ en — the eclectic srt of Mr. — as 
ou e immense territory which, beginning at the | better than our own vague conclusions. e says in 
northern Lakes, extends due west to the Pacific, and | general terms that— 
sweeping from sea to sea due south, is bounded by the | ; 
Rio Grande. We should not be surprised, then, that a | There are, however, at all seasons of the year, even in the 
race distributed over a surface so vast in extent, com- |°™° neighbourhood, strongly-marked verlenes, sragheder ~— 
prising every variety of physical feature, should vary penal ae imagens, ee ee 
cauamaiiak te teataeneentaice ‘tek il 2% ’ | are broadly marked with fulvus under the throat, whilst in 
; ree ‘ — ub there Is no crea-| others the throat as well as the chin are grey. In some the 
ture in the whole range of mammalogy, which affords stripes on the back and spots along the sides are very distinctly 
greater and more singular variations from the accepted | seen ; whilst in others they are scarcely visible, and the animal 
standards of measurement and markings, than this of | is greyish-brown above, with a dark dorsal stripe. 
the Lynx Rufus. In the first place, it is almost impossible | ‘ : 
to find the pelage of any two specimens alike. We had In relation to the appearance of the animal, he says :— 


first noticed this fact during extended travels on the| The general appearance of this species conveys the idea of a 
frontiers of the north and south-west. It was on the degree of ferocity, which cannot with propriety be considered 
frontiers of Western Missouri and Iowa, that we first as belonging to its character, although it will, when at bay, 
observed the variations in marking of the pelage, length | shew its sharp teeth, and with outstretched claws and infuriated 
of tail, size of paw, &c. which were exhibited in the | despair, repel the attacks of either man or dog, sputtering the 
different specimens which fell in our way. After an ex- | while, and rolling its eyes like the common cat. It is, how- 
tended tour up the Missouri, among its head-waters, and | ever, generally cowardly when attacked, and always flies from 
in which we met with many specimens just killed, we | its pursuers, if it can ; and although some anecdotes have been 


returned to St. Louis. This city is the great depét of | related to us of the strength, daring, and fierceness of this 


the fur-trade. Our curiosity had been excited, and animal,—such as its having been known to kill at different times 


here, through the courtesy of their owners, we had an |® Sheep; a full-grown doe, attack a child in the woods, &c.—- 
; | yet in all the instances that have come under own notice, we 


Opportunity of examini i , s | See 
of yon = ee becca pone 988 | en pe it very — and — rather ye to _ a 
thousand skins of the Lynx Rufus (Aud.) collected in be ey Se 9 See a eee Se ee ee 
them. We were immeasurably astonished to perceive | ee ee 
that scarcely two of the skins we found in this great; The editors are here both right and wrong. That the 
number agreed either in markings or length of tail. We | animal has been as formidable as its appearance would 
examined them very carefully, and thought our fore- | indicate, there can be no doubt. But they seem to have 
~ conclusion fully sustained—i.e. that the Lynx | left out of view the effect which the port of the civilised 
ufus was a cross of the Lynx Canadensis upon the | man with his terrible weapon, the fire-arm, has always 
Ocelot. We could not resist the conclusion that the} had in quelling and modifying the nature of savage 
former had met the latter upon some middle ground, | brutes. ‘The Felines and all the sub-genera seem to 
and perpetuated this hybrid species. We saw it assimi- | have been peculiarly susceptible of such influences. In 
lating the peculiar rosetted markings of the Ocelot, from | the earliest accounts of British India, we remember that 
the faint round spots and bars which mark the pelage of | the tiger sometimes devastated a whole district—a single 
the Lynx Canadensis, up to its more distinct and com-| animal carrying death and terror throughout its limits. 
plicated lines. Then the length of the tail varied from | The formidable rifles of the English officers have had such 
two to five inches, and we observed that the elegance | effect that now tiger-hunting is rather a recreation than a 
and distinctness of the markings varied in a ratio with | dangerous sport. Before the introduction of fire-arms 
the length of the tail. We were of course puzzled, along | into Africa, it was a common thing for a single lion to 
with Rarinesaur. We saw, as we had observed in| ravage and almost depopulate a whole village of the im- 
the fresh specimens, that as the length of the tail| becile natives. Now such things are never heard of on 
approached that of the Ocelot, so the markings of the the coast. From Central Africa, where fire-arms are less 
pelage resembled those of the Ocelot. On a tour to the | known, missionaries and travellers bring reports of the 
south-west, in which we explored the whole region west | same character. It is no uncommon thing for hundreds 
of the Rocky Mountains, and south to the Rio Grande, of warriors to assemble with their bows and lances to 

















' stockings with which his legs would be defended when | 
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attack a single lion. The story of progress and settle- | long, and oft-repeated blast, wakening the echoes that rise 


ment in this country furnishes analogous facts. The 
frontier legends of all the Central, Western, and South- 
ern States, furnish innumerable facts of the same cha- | 
racter. We know of many instances in which the wild | 
cat has, in the rutting season, attacked, without provo- 
cation, grown persons. 

_ In our expeditions to the Far West and Southwest we 
have personally observed several instances of this kind. 
On the head-waters of the Platt and Arkansas, we know 
of, or have witnessed, unprovoked attacks from both the 
Felines and the Lynx. In these wild regions, the em- 
pressment of the formidable rifle had not been felt. 
That the panther and wild cat are sufficiently timid now, 
wherever the rifle has been carried or our trained packs 
of dogs have bayed, we readily admit. ‘This dread has 
even penetrated the deep swamps and fastnesses of 
“ the States,” but in those remote and vast solitudes 
where the rifle has not been heard, or the subtle prowess 
of the civilised man been felt, these creatures are still 
formidable, and wait only for the opportunity and the 
mood to attack our race. Had we space, we might 
relate several instances in illustration, from our own per- 
sonalexperience. But our editors give anecdotes which 
exhibit their view of the case strongly. 


In the American Turf Register, there is an interesting 
extract of a letter from Dr. Coleman, U.S.A. written at Fort 
Armstrong, Prairie du Chien, giving an account of a contest 
between an eagle and a wild cat. After a fierce struggle, in 
which the eagle was so badly wounded as to be unable to fly, 
the cat, scratched and pierced in many places, and having had 
one eye entirely ‘‘ gouged out’’ in the combat, was found 
lying dead. * * * * During a botanical 
excursion through the swamps of the Edisto river, our atten- 
tion was attracted by the barking of a small terrier at the 
foot of a sapling (young tree). On looking up, we observed 
a wild cat, about twenty feet from the ground, of at least 
three times the size of the dog, which he did not appear to be 
much afraid of. He seemed to have a greater dread of man, 
however, than of this diminutive specimen of the canine race, | 
and leaped from the tree as we drew near. 


With all the timidity this anecdote is intended to 
illustrate, the wild cat, from its desperate fighting and 
cunning, affords a very exciting sport to the hunter. 
When overtaken by the dogs, several of them are fre- 
quently killed by it, and Mr. Audubon gives some 
anecdotes of its subtlety in eluding pursuit, which would | 
do credit to Reynard himself. One of them is, that he | 
makes for some half-dried swamp or pond, and runs into | 
the moist or sticky clay, seeming to be aware that the | 


he came out, would prevent the scent being deposited | 


from the rice-fields and marshes, and are reverberated from 
shore to shore of the winding sluggish river, until lost among 
the fogs and shadows of the distant forest. 

An answering horn is heard half a mile off, and anon comes 
another response from a different quarter. The party is soon 
collected ; they are mounted, not on the fleetest and best- 


| blooded horses, but on the most sure-footed (sometimes ‘‘ old 


field Tackies’’), which know how to avoid the stump-holes on 
the burnt grounds of the pine lands, which stand the fire 
of the gun, and which can not only go with tolerable speed, 
but are, to use a common expression, ‘‘ tough as a pine-knot.’’ 
The hunters greet each other in the open-hearted manner 
characteristic of the southern planter. Each pack of dogs is 
under the guidance of a coloured driver, whose business it is to 
control the hounds, and encourage and aid them in the hunt. 
The drivers ride in most cases the fleetest horses on the ground, 
in order to be able, whilst on a deer-hunt, to stop the dogs. 
These men, who are so important to the success of the chase, 
are possessed of a good deal of intelligence and shrewdness, 
are usually much petted, and, regarding themselves as belong- 
ing to the aristocracy of the plantation, are apt to look down 
upon their fellow-servants as inferiors, and consider themselves 
privileged even to crack a joke with their masters. The 
drivers are ordered to stop the dogs if a deer should be started, 
—a circumstance which often occurs, and which has saved the 
life of many a cat, whose fate, five minutes before this unlucky 
occurrence, was believed to be sealed. Orders are given to 
destroy the cat fairly, by running him down with the hounds, 
or if this cannot be done, then by shooting him, if he ascends 
a tree, or approaches within gun-shot of the stand which the 
hunter has selected as the most likely place for him to pass 
near. The day is most auspicious—there is not a breath of wind 
to rustle the falling leaves, nor a cloud to throw its shadows 
over the wide, joyous landscape. The dew-drops are sparkling 
on the few remaining leaves of the persimmon tree, and the 
asters and dog-fennel hang drooping beneath their load of 
moisture. The dogs are gambolling in circles around, and 
ever and anon, in spite of all restraint, the joyous note breaks 


| forth—the whole pack is impatient for the chase, and the 


young dogs are almost frantic with excitement. 

But we have not time for a further description of the scene 
—whilst we are musing and gazing, the word is given, “ Go !”” 
and off start the hounds, each pack following its own driver 
to different parts of the old fields, or along the borders of the 
swamps and marshes. Much time, labour, and patience, are 


| usually required, before the ‘‘ cat’? can be found by the dogs ; 


sometimes there is a sudden burst from one or other of the 
packs, awakening expectation in the minds of the huntsmen ; 
but the driver is not to be so easily deceived, as he has some 
dogs that never open at a rabbit, and the snap of the whip 
soon silences the riotous young babblers. Again there is a 
wild burst and an exulting shout, giving assurance that better 
game than a rabbit is on foot; and now is heard a distant 
shot, succeeded in a second of time by another, and for an 
instant all is still: the echoes come roaring up through the 





from his feet and dull the trail. A shrewd conjecture | woods, and as they gradually subside, the crack of the whip 
that! but not, as we think, particularly plausible, for in | is again heard stopping the dogs. The story is soon told; a 
a few bounds the mire would be rubbed off the soles of | deer had been started—the shot was too small—or the distance 
his feet, and leave him as badly off asever. The editors | too great, or any other excuses (which are always at hand 
give a fine graphic sketch of the mode of hunting the | among hunters of fertile imagination) are made by the unsuc- 
wild cat by daylight in Carolina. This we cannot refrain | cessful sportsman who fired, and the dogs are carried back to 
from extracting in conclusion for the present, while we | the ‘‘trail”’ of the cat, that has been growing fresher and 
romise to furnish in our next a sketch of the “ night | fresher for the last half hour. At length, ‘‘ Trimbush ” (and 
 shery a good dog is he), that has been working on the cold trail 
for some time, begins to give tongue in a way that brings the 
Arrangements for the cat-hunt are made over night. Two | other dogs to his aid. The drivers now advance to each other, 
or three neighbours form the party, each one bringing with | encouraging their dogs: the trail becomes a drag ; onward it 
him all the hounds he can muster. We have seen thirty of the | goes through a broad marsh at the head of a rice-field. “* He 
latter brought together on such occasions, some of which were | will soon be started now!” ‘He is up!’’ What a burst! 
not inferior to the best we have examined in England; indeed, | you might have heard it two miles off—it comes in mingled 
great numbers of the finest fox-hounds are annually imported | sounds, roaring like thunder, from the muddy marsh and 
into Carolina. At the earliest dawn, the party is summoned | from the deep swamp. The barred owl, frightened from the 
to the spot previously fixed on as the place of meeting. A | monotony of his quiet life among the cypress trees, commences 
horn is sounded,—not low and with a single blast, as is usual hooting in mockery, as it were, of the wide-mouthed hounds, 
in hunting the deer, lest the timid animal should be startled| Here they come, sweeping through the resounding swamp 
from its bed among the broom-grass (Andropagon dissitiflorus) | like an equinoctial storm—the crackling of a reed, the shaking 
and bound away out of the drive, beyond the reach of the} of a bush, a glimpse of some object that glided past like a 
hunter’s double-barrel, loaded with buck-shot; but with a loud, | shadow, is succeeded by the whole pack, rattling away among 
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the vines and fallen timbers, and leaving a trail in the mud as | ticles of dust which insinuate themselves into the glass. 6. 
if a pack of wolves in pursuit of a deer had hurried by. The | Fungi attacking the wardrobe, and the contents of the dairy. Mr. 
cat has gone past. It is now evident that he will not climb a. Sidney referred to the Penicillum as appearing on leather, and to 
tree. It is almost invariably the case, that where he can re- | the Torula as infesting cheese. The speculation of the converti- 


treat to low, swampy situations, or brier patches, he will not | thee” inte ‘Fungi wes Beteed Gs an quewteten- 


take a tree, but seeks to weary the dogs by making short | 
windings among the almost impassable brier patches. He has | 
now been twisting and turning half a dozen times in a thicket | JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
covering only three or four acres: let us go in and take our | HEALTH OF TOWNS—IYSURANCE—FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
stand on the very trail where he last passed, and shoot him if | EDUCATION. 

we can. A shot is heard on the opposite edge of the thicket, | vgn 

and again all is still; but once more the pack is in full cry.) T 4 ag MEETING OF THE nae Yorn a 
Here he comes, almost brushing our legs as he dashes by VARIOUS MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES in Yorkshire, who have 


; ; : , .> | joined the union, was held on Monday last, at Sheffield. Earl 
and disappears in the bushes, before we can get sight of him ‘pitz william was in the chair, supported by James Montgomery, 


and pull trigger. But we see that the dogs are every moment | the poet; E. Baines, jun.; and delegates from twenty-eight 
pressing him closer, that the marauder is shewing evidences of jnstitutions. The secretary read the report for the past year. 
fatigue, and is nearly ‘‘done up.’’ He begins to make nar- The number of members had increased to 1,927, while the union 
rower circles, there are restless flashes in his eye, his back is itself consisted of sixty-three institutions, with 12,000 members, 
now curved upwards, his hair is bristled nervously forward, | Shewing that in the districts within which those unions were 
his tongue hangs out—we raise our gun as he is approaching, | compromised, one in every thirty inhabitants were members of 
and scarcely ten yards off—a loud report—the smoke has Mechanics Institutions. The report also pointed out the ex- 
hardly blow id him lifel Seant ab cellent working of the mutual freedom of one another’s insti- 
Beg yl pet Menaderndencun degree sie adopted at the last annual meeting, a regulation that 
very feet ; had we waited three minutes longer, the hounds | pad since been adopted in other parts of England ;—arrange- 
would have saved us the powder and shot ! | ments for securing professed lecturers, and copies of gratuitous 
co ee lectures ;—an estimate of the institutes in the union, and of 
their members respectively ;—the revision of the rules by the 
central committee, and the enlargement of that committee for 
its increased labours ;—a notice of the various objects contem- 
plated by the institutes of the union ;—an estimate of the rank 
and nature of recreations usually connected with institutes, 
among which, social meetings for short lectures, recitations, 
music, experiments in natural philosophy and chemistry, short 
addresses of advice and encouragement, and essay and discus- 
sion classes, were recommended as having been found to be bighly 
advantageous. It appeared also, that Lancashire and Cheshire 
had followed Yorkshire’s example, and had now a similar union, 
with twenty-nine institutes belonging to it. Indications also 
transpired of the probability of the example extending to the 
Midland Counties. The eighteen new institutions admitted into 
the union were—Adwalton 83 members, Almonbury 40, Batley 
74, Burley 38, Dogley Lune 132, Female Educational Institution, 
Huddersfield, 262, Garforth 48, Goole 60, Guiseley 52, Holbeck 
200, Hunslet 119, Middlesbro’ 124, Pocklington —, Selby 139, 
Stanningley 44, Thirsk 60, Thorne 74, Wentworth —; total 
1,644 members. 

DISTINCTIONS WITHOUT DIFFERENCES. — We therefore 
rest our advocacy and defence of sanatory legislation on the broad 
ground that it is a legitimate extension and natural development 
of the protection already given to life, property, and liberty. To 
r na : Bi : : protect life from the assaults of violence, and to afford no defence 
on the growth of fungi in acid and alkaline solutions, as tending 5.0. the subtle poison of unwholesome towns, streets, houses, 
to elucidate the phenomena of dry-rot. He conteaded that workshops, and factories; to defend the possessions and goods 
whatever might be the efficacy of Kyan’s principle, much o¢ the landowner, the merchant, the banker, the manufacturer, 
might be effected by instituting experimental research into! 114 the tradesman, and leave health, which is the only property 
the best times for felling trees ;—spring was alleged to be the | o¢ the Jabourer and artizan, without protection; to guarantee 
Worst season, 2. On the Fungi infesting the culinary depart-' +16 personal liberty of all men, but to refuse to interfere where, 
ment. Bread is attacked by a Penicillum, as well as by two by design or negligence, property has established a virtual 
or three other moulds. ,French troops experienced great tyranny over poverty, and capital over labour—were to make 
injury from bread thus poisoned. The fungi attacking meat 4i-tinctions without differences, and to take a narrow view of our 


are chiefly, according to Mr. Sidney, Agarics in a rudimentary | eos ; _v ; j 

state. Penicillum glaucum is, conan found destroying salt Ne a ee Se SOE eee 
provisions. 3. The Fungi infesting cellars are probably Poly- | y P 5 
pori, and other fungi in various stages of growth. Mr. Sidney | ee 
shewed that, when pressed into a state of sufficient consistency, | ART 

these fungi formed excellent tinder. None of these fungi will ‘ 
grow where rock-salt is present. Fermentation is generally at- P 
tended by the growth of molecular spores. It is remarkable that) EXHIBITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
both the yeast and the vinegar fungus are mere states of Peni- | IN WATER COLOURS. 

cillum glaucum ; the mode of their growth being modified by the | [CONCLUDING NOTICE.] 

peculiarity of the medium in which they are developed. Mr. No. 128. The Meeting of Jacob and Rachel, by H. P. 
a noticed the following experiment, made to ascertain whe- | Riviere, is one of the best pictures in the gallery. Rachel 
ther the so-called vinegar plant was able to produce fermenta- is a charming creature, modest, without the lady-like refine- 


tion :—Four equal quantities of sugar and water became acidi- | ‘ : A ° 
fied in the following order,—a, when containing washed fungus ; | ™ent which many artists are wont to give to their Rachels and 


b, containing yeast ; ¢, containing fungus unwashed; d, when | Ruths, as if some ball-room belle had sat for them. The 
left to itself. In these cases Penicillum glaucum at length ap-| grouping is very good, and the colour excellent. 

peared. 4. Fungi infesting store-rooms, &c. These are chiefly Miss Fanny Corspavux, in No. 144, has illustrated the 
infested by Penicillum glaucum. Its growth is said to be pre-| text ‘* The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and a little 
vented by any essential oil. Sugar is attacked by Torula sac-' child shall lead them.’’ The child is an exquisite creature— 
chari. Fruit is subject to several fungi. It is remarkable that} ., very much a child, and the sentiment of the composition is 
the brown matter on attacked apples and pears has been found to most delicate and beantifal. 


produce potato disease by inoculation. Mr. Berkeley’s recent * 2 . . 
experiments on Bunt, shew that fungal disease may be propa- No. 147 is a sweet view of Lianberis Church, by Couuinc- 








Roya Institution, May 21.—The Duke of Northumber- | 
land, president, in the chair. The Rev. E. Sidney, ‘‘ On the 
Parasitic Fungi of Inhabited Houses.’’ Mr. Sidney commenced 
by describing the various forms of fungi. Their simplest struc- 
ture consists of small articulated cellular filaments; as in the 
tribes of Mucor and Mucedo. In other more complicated forms 
there are cellular masses, the centre of which consists of at- 
tached spores, or spcridia, in membranous tubes (Asci)—of this 
the common puff-ball is an example. The last described and 
completest form of fungus may be typified in the mushroom. 
Mr. Sidney then adverted to certain researches into the chemical 
constituents of these vegetables. He-stated that the poisonous 
principle of some of them has never been isolated. He noticed 
the splendid phosphorescence of others. The peculiar subject of 
the evening was asummary—l. Of the Fungi infesting timber. | 
It was alleged that not only the Merulius lacrymans and Poly- 
porus destructor, but any fungi found on decaying trees, were 
capable of producing dry-rot. From small white points there 
radiates a filamentous substance, parallel with the surface of the | 
timber. This is the spawn of the fungus. It soon gains strength, | 
and penetrates the intercellular passages of the wood, and thus | 
disintegrates the timber. Mr. Sidney suggested that the de- | 
velopment of these fungi might depend on the condition of the 
sap in the wood. He adverted to the experiments of Dutrochet 





| 
} 
| 
| 


gated by the mere grumous matter in spores. 5. Fungi atfack-| WOOD. It is quiet, but telling ; some clever effects are pro- 
ing books and the object-glasses of telescopes. The former are | duced by a novel handiing of the brush, visible on a close in- 


hairy fungi; the latter the small Penicillum growing on the par- | spection. 
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Miss Fanny Harris has a Vase of Roses in a Niche. 
No. 162. Here is nature; she has copied the flowers as she 
saw them, with their defects as well as their beauties. This 
lady has some other flower-groups of equal merit. 

No. 181. The Lone One, by AARON Pentey, will please 
by its unaffected simplicity. 

L. HaGue has a very clever interior of The Meeting Room 
of The Brewers Corporation at Antwerp, No. 196. It will 
bear the closest examination, so carefully is it finished, so per- 
fect are all its details. Another of almost equal merit is No. 
205, the Interior of Fountains Abbey, by CHASE. 

Close to this hangs a picture, which will instantly arrest the 
passing eye. It is called Going with the Stream—Brittany, 
No. 207, by J. J. Jenkins. A boat is gliding down the 
stream. It contains a boatman and a pretty country girl. 
The boat is left to make its own way, while he passes his arm 
round her waist and steals a kiss from her not unwilling lips. 
The incident is admirably told. 

No. 209 is a view of Dolbadern Tower, Llanberis, by T. 
Linpsay. It is one of those landscapes in which the Eng- 
lish school excels. 

Ca tow has produced a pretty marine view in No. 213, a 
Frigate disabled at Sheerness. The atmosphere is pure and 
clear, and the water is singularly rea/—one of the rarest ex- 
cellences in painting. 

Upon one of the screens will be found two pleasing little 
pictures, one by Jenkins, Boulogne Shrimper, No. 278, and 
the other by Howse, a Scene at Rochester. WeiGALt is 
extremely clever in some Fowls, No. 299, which are alive; and 


Ropins has depicted Calais Pier perfectly in No. 305. | 


Mary Harrison has two companion pictures, //owers and 
Roses, Nos. 315 and 316, which are entitled to great praise. 
Upon the whole, we have been greatly pleased with this gal- 
lery, and we would advise all our country readers not to visit 
town without viewing it. 
—»~—— 


JOHN FLAXMAN. 


In 1843 Mr. Watson commenced a full-sized. portrait-statue 
of this great sculptor. The clay model was so highly approved 
by a number of noblemen and gentlemen, that they opened a 
subscription, and formed themselves into a committee for the 
purpose of making the model a permanent marble statue. The 
clay has been transformed to plaster, and considerable progress 
has been made in the marble. The likeness of Flaxman, with 
all its peculiar mildness, is excellent, and the sitting attitude 
easy, quiet, and graceful. 





MUSIC. 


Mr. and Mrs. SeGuin’s Annual Morning Concert, which 
took place on Tuesday last, has given great satisfaction to those 
of the musical world who attended it. The performance was 
opened by a brilliantte quartet, in which Mr. and Mrs. SEGUIN, 
Miss DuvAL, and Signor Brizzi took part. Nrcorat’s O, du 


gelieble, by Miss Bincu and Herr PiscueK, met with the | 


greatest applause. Madame F. LABLACHE executed Or la 
sull’onda with her usual brilliancy and good taste. Madame 


Doras Gros, Miss Brrcu, and Miss DotBy, did ample justice to | 


Cimarosa’s celebrated trio Le faccio. We need not say that 
JOHN Parry was encored after reciting his Lalla Rookh. Mr. 
WILSON opened the second part of this delightful concert with 
two of his celebrated Scotch songs, The Stuarts of Appin and 
Lizzie Lindsay, which he sung with his usual delicacy of feeling. 
The instrumental portion was performed by the DisTIN family, 
who played on their Sax-tubas the prize madrigal by BEALE, 
which met with universal applause. Mr. CHATTERTON also 
played a fantasia on the harp, which equally surprised and 


pleased his audience. There was not a single unknown name | 
on the programme ; and the music was selected with judgment | 


and good taste. The room was quite full. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 





HER MAgsesty’s THEATRE.—JENNY LIN» continues to be 
as attractive as ever. In truth, like all genius, she pleases more 
the more she is seen, and instead of disappointing the most ex- 
travagant expectations, she invariably surpasses them. It is not, 


las some suppose, one of those manias to which the public is 
| liable, and which few have strength of mind to resist. It is not 
fashion that forms the judgment in this case. We went with 
| cool and critical eye, anticipating disappointment ; with a bias 
/ against her; with intent to measure her capacities. But we 
ended, like others, with a sense of rapturous admiration. To 
residents in London, or to visitors, it is unnecessary to offer a 
description of her powers, for all who are within reach of the 
Opera House will of course go and see and hear. But our 
numerous country readers may be pleased to have a brief but 
faithful account of the most striking features of her performances, 
and to them is this notice addressed. It is both as a singer and 
an actress that she excels, and for our own part we esteem more 
highly her acting even than her singing. The latter is wonderful 
in many respects—as for its evenness of tone, the power of sus- 
taining the notes for a long period, and the exquisite manner in 
which she can, upon occasion, permit her voice to melt slowly 
into silence ; but to us she is more attractive sti!l as an actress, 
and mainly because she is not anactress. This seems a paradox, 
but it is the literal truth. Actors are of two kinds: the artist 
and the natural actor. The former exhibits the results of study, 
the latter of impulse; the one is ¢alent, the other is genius. 
KEMBLE was an instance of the first, KEAN of the second. 
The effect upon the spectator shews the difference ; we ad- 
mire the artist, we love the genius—the one appeals to 
our judgment and taste—the other to our sympathies. 
JENNY Linp is a genius. She does not act a character, she is 
the character. She does not study how this or that ought to be 
represented : she becomes for the time the very personage she is 
| representing, and therefore feels and acts as such a being would 
| have felt and acted. Nature supplies the expression where there 
is the emotion. This is shewn in her entire deportment, in every 
| action, and in every tone. She is manifestly absorbed in her 
| work. She steps upon the stage and stands there as if no eye 
| were upon her, unconscious of all save the business of the scene. 
| When in repose there is no attempt to put herself in attitude or 
| to appear easy; she stands as she would stand in her own 
drawing-room, and looks as unconcerned and calm. When 
action is needed it is precisely that which, in like circumstances, 
| would be shewn by any person of feeling,—nothing is exagge- 
| rated, nothing is strained ; there is no effort, and there is no 
| flagging. In passionate scenes she thrills the heart by the won- 
derful pathos of her tones and gestures; here the conventionali- 
| ties of the stage are entirely thrown aside, and the woman rises 
supreroe over the actress, and Nature vindicates her superiority 
over art. We believe that JENNY LiIND’s genius is competent 
to anything ; that she would be as great or greater as an actress 
than as a singer; that if she were to attempt the legitimate 
drama her triumphs would be as remarkable; that, whether io 
tragedy or comedy, she would be the greatest actress of her age, 
because it is in her power of putting off herself and becoming an- 
other being that her genius mainly consists. But when this rare 
faculty is united with so many natural and acquired qualifications 
as to make her also one of the best vocalists of her time, the 
combination is so wonderful as to be a phenomenon, the like of 
which never has been, and probably never again will be. 





RoyAL PoLtytecunic INsTiITUTION.—His Royal Highness 
| the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar honoured this establishment 
| with his presence on Tuesday last, attended by Prince Edward 

of Saxe Weimar and Count Bowst. His Royal Highness ex- 
| pressed himself highly gratified with the large and admirable 
collection of scientific models, works of art, and manufactures in 
this museum, and more particularly remarked 2 new model of a 
railroad called ‘‘ Clausen’s Safety Railroad,’ which was described 
to his Royal Highness. This invention consists of an additional 
rail (termed the guide-rail) being placed in the centre of the line, 
|and elevated nine or ten inches above the train rails — this 
rail being formed of either wood or meta}. Under each carriage 
is placed two sets of guide-wheels, each consisting of one hori- 
zontal and two vertical wheels, so arranged that the horizontal 
wheel shal! come within a very short distance of the upper part, 
whilst the vertical wheels come on either side of the guide-rail ; 
none of them, however, touching so long as every thing remains 
in perfect order. But no sooner has the carriage a tendency to 
run off the line, than the vertical wheels come in contact with 
the side of the guide-rail, and keep it secure in its position; or 
| should an axletree break, or wheel become displaced, or a rail 
removed, so that the carriage has a tendency to drop, as it were, 
| from its position, the horizontal wheel then comes in contact 
with the upper part of the guide-rail, and carries it on in perfect 
safety. It is even shewn by the model that two rails may be 
| removed one opposite the other, and still the train will proceed 
| in perfect safety: this is a test, however, that we may say would 


| never be necessary in practice. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SONNET TO E. S. B. 
WHEN heart of man and mind of woman learn 
A true attachment’s value to appraise,— 
And music, cradled in a linnet’s lays, 
Teacheth the human harper’s soul to burn 
With higher melodies than he can earn 
By studies from his kind,—then may we raise, 
Dear friend, an altar, where with words of praise 
To hymn affection, with high thoughts that spurn 
The contact of worid’s gold or touch of rust ; 
For—always parted, sometimes differing,—still 
We've honour’d each the other, for the sake 
Of truth within us ; knowivg mortal dust 
Will soil the fairest spirit-wings! So, take 
A birthday-song, tho’ brief full of the heart’s good will! 
CALDER CAMPBELL. 





NECROLOGY. 
SHARON TURNER. 


The following interesting memoir of the historian is taken 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Feb. 13.—At the house of his son in Red Lion-square, aged 
78, Sharon Turner, esq. the historian of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Mr. Turner was born in London, on the 24th of September, 
1768. His parents were both natives of Yorkshire ; the father 
having left York at an early age, and settled in the metropolis, 
where he afterwards married. Sharon, the eldest son of the mar- 
riage, was principally educated at Pentonville, in the private 
academy of Dr. James Davis, who was Rector of St. James’s, | 
Clerkenwell; and, having chosen the law for his profession, he 
was articled to an attorney in the Temple, at the age of fifteen. 
Here he began to acquire his taste for books and literary studies, | 
filling up the intervals of business with reading and composition. 
The death of his master before his articles of clerkship were 
expired, left him to decide on his future course of life; and at 
the suggestion of a very kind old client, who promised his sup- 
port, he took up his master’s business, and carried it on in the 


| the summer of 1816 an illness came upon him which assumed 
various forms, and much distressed him; at times it amounted 
| to nervous asthma, of which disease his father had died at the 
|age of 45; and the disturbance and uneasiness which the 
| paroxysms caused, after baffling the skill of his medical friends 
for nearly three years, compelled him to adopt a rigid system of 
self-management. After a few years’ perseverance, he was en- 
| abled to overcome the asthmatic symptoms which had distressed 
‘him; but he never regained his bodily efficiency, and to the last 
| days of his life he was repeatedly compelled, for the sake of per- 
sonal comfort and mental activity, to use much care and ab- 
| stinence. In 1829 Mr. Turner retired more completely from 
London, residing principally from that time at Winchmore Hill. 
He had previously published the two quarto volumes of the 
modern history of England, carrying on the national history to 
the death of Elizabeth ; be was stimulated to complete this por- 
tion by the discussions which were then rife on the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Reformation, and by the publications 
) of his intimate friends, Mr. Robert Southey and Mr. Charles 
| Butler, on the opposing sides. Here his infirmities compelled 
| him to stop; to have carried the history further on the same in- 
| dependent principles of research and minute verification of ori- 
| ginal documents, would have required a personal labour to which 
| his strength was wholly unequal, and would also have entangled 
| him in the political feelings which followed the unhappy disputes 
| between Charles and his parliament. 
| In 1832, Mr. Turner published the first volume of his ‘‘ Sacred 
History of the World,’ and the seeds of this work may be 
| traced in the inquiries he had made into religious truth for his 
| own satisfaction many years before ; he recalls in the preface the 
| pleasure with which he first read Dr. Paley’s ‘‘ Natural Theo- 
logy.’? This was followed by a second and third volume: his 
object was to carry out more fully, and in connection with reve- 
lation, the grand leading principle of all his historical works— 
that minute providential agency, and actual superintending di- 
rection of all affairs by the Almighty, which it was his delight to 


| trace. In 1843, the death of his wife, the affectionate compa- 


nion of nearly fifty years, much distressed him; he bowed sub- 
| missively to the will of God, but from that time he suffered 
more repeated attacks from illness, and declined more in strength : 
the death of his sister, the only other survivor of his father’s 
children, occurred on the 24th of January, 1847, and, about the 
same time, another return of indisposition compelled him to return 


same chambers he had occupied, and continued to reside there | t) London, where he died peacefully on the 13th of February, 
until his marriage in 1795; and there he also began to collect | soon after midnight, in his former residence in Red Lion-square, 


the materials for his ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon History,’’ to the composition | 
of which, he mentions in the preface, he was principally led by | 
the death-song of Regnar Lodbrog; and the work was after- | 
wards published in successive octavo volumes, between 1799 and | 
1805. The criticism on the first volume of this work, which ap- | 
peared in the “ Critical Review’’ for January, 1800, had the effect 

of turning Mr. Turner’s inquiries more closely to the authen- | 
ticity of the ancient British poems which the reviewer had 
assailed ; and led to the publication of the vindication of them 
in a pamphlet, which shewed his own deep acquaintance with the 
subject, and established the claims of the ancient bards to our | 
attention and respect ; while it also induced tbe author to bestow 
moch pains in revising the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon History’’ ; and the 
work took its position amongst the standard literature of the 
country. Mr. Turner then pursued his design of writing a com- 
plete history of this country, formed from the most diligent re- 
searches into the various literary treasures open to his patient 
labour—resolving to state nothing for which he had not con- 
sulted and well considered the original authorities. He spent 
every spare hour which he could command at the British Mu- 
seum, collecting original materials for his work. The fruits of 
his labours, as they related to the period extending from the 
Norman Conquest to the death of Henry VII. were contained 
in the successive volumes of ‘‘ The Middle Ages,’’ published be- 
tween 1814 and 1824, The portions of the work which relate to 
the Maid of Orleans, the Wars of the Roses, and the Medieval 
Literature of England, may be particularly referred to as illus- 
trative of the spirit of the times, the leading actor in them, and 
the industrious selection of facts unnoticed by preceding his- 
torians, 

Such was Mr. Turner’s remarkable activity and energy of 
mind, that while pursuing this laborious investigation, and at 
the same time conducting a considerable professional business, 
he devoted some hours every day for two years to a thorough 
examination of the Scriptures as a Divine revelation. To do 
this without interfering with his other studies, he arose regularly 
for many months at five o’clock, and carried out a complete and 
searching inquiry into all the doubts and difficulties which the 
spread of French infidel philosophy had made so prominent. 
The result gave him the ample reward of a firm and full convic- 
tion of the truth of Divine revelation, and of all the promises 
and hopes contained in the Scriptures, which, afterwards, both 
in sorrow and in joy, formed his greatest happiness and comfort, 
and which he often used to say nothing could again shake, In 





full of that firm trust in his Saviour which had been his govern- 
ing principle through life. He enjoyed friendships with many 
of the leading literary characters of his day. Of these Cumber- 
land, Tobin, Charles Butler, Prince Hoare, Richard Duppa, 
Southey, and many others, passed from this earthly scene before 
him. Mr. Disraeli and Sir Martin Shee are amongst the few 
who have survived him. He was one of the many proofs this 
happy country affords of what may be accomplished by energy 
of mind, economy of time, strict integrity, and persevering in- 
dustry. He published at different periods during his life the 
following minor works:—A volume of essays and poems, en- 
titled ‘* Sacred Meditations by a Layman,”’ ‘‘ Prolusion on the 
Greatness of Britain, and other Subjects,’? and ‘‘ Richard III, 
a Poem.” He also contributed two or three articles to the 
‘ Quarterly Review,’’ soon after it was started by his old friend 
Mr. Murray; and addressed some letters to the Royal Society 
of Literature, of which he was an associate, upon the curious 
affinities between the different languages of the world, and which 
he thought afforded strong evidence of the confusion of tongues 
at Babel, and the dispersion of mankind in consequence; these 
letters have since been reprinted in the last edition of the 
‘© Anglo-Saxons.” 
—o—- 


MR. GEORGE WALKER. 

Feb. 8.—In Sobo-square, in his 75th year, Mr. George Walker, 
Music Publisher. He was born at Falcon-square, Cripplegate, 
Dec. 24, 1772, and at the age of fifteen was placed with Mr. 
Cuthell, bookseller, in Middle-row, Holborn. Two years after- 
wards, with only a few shillings, he set up for himself, aud by 
uninterrupted perseverance succeeded so well as to establish two 
shops in Portland-street, where also he married the daughter of 
a neighbouring tradesman, with some property. Besides writing 
numerous pieces in periodical publications, he was the author of 
the following novels and romances :—‘‘ The Romance of the 
Cavern,’’ 1792, 2 vols. 12mo.; ‘‘ The Haunted Castle,’’ 1794, 
2 vols.; ‘* The House of Tynian,’’ 1795, 4 vols.; ‘* Theodore 
Cyphon ; or, The Benevolent Jew,’’ 1796, 3 vols. ; ‘‘ Cinthelia, 
or a Woman of Ten Thousand,”’ 1797, 4 vols. ; ‘‘ The Vagabond,”’ 
1799, 2vols.; ‘‘ The Three Spaniards,’’ 1800, 3 vols. ; ‘‘ Poems 
on various Subjects,’’ 1801, Svo.; ‘‘ Don Raphael, a Novel,’’ 
1803, 3 vols.; ‘‘ Two Girls of Eighteen,” 1806, 2 vols.; ‘‘ The 
Travels of Sylvester Tramper in Africa,’ 1813, 12mo,; ‘* The 
Midnight Bell,”’ 3 vols. 
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M. ANDRE DE LUC. 
The Continental papers announce the death, at Geneva, at the 
age of 84, of the eminent Swiss geologist, M. André de Luc, 
one of a family of savans. He was distinguished for a disserta- 
tion entitled Passages des Alpes par Annibal ; in which he proved, 
contrary to the opinion of the learned, that it took place by the 
Valley of the Haute-Isére and by the Col du Petit Saint-Ber- 
nard. M. de Luc has left a valuable collection of fossils, prin- 
cipally belonging to the region of the Alps; 
meteorological observations, commenced by his gran 
regularly kept since, and extending over upwards of a century. 
—Atheneum. 
—_>— 


MISS LAMB. 


We have just lost another of the Marys, the memory of whom, 
as connected with our poets, will last as long as England’s lit- 
erature—the sister of Charles Lamb. She expired a few days 
ago, our contemporaries tell us, at the age of 83. How she 
shared her brother’s narrow fortunes—enjoyed with him the 
same old books, the same ever-new London pleasures, the same 
delicate and humorous fancies, aud the same choice friends— 
how, in short, she was through life the companion and comple- 
ment of one of the most original and genial minds that have 
gladdened English literature—is told too tenderly, yet withal 
too clearly, in the essays of ‘‘ Elia’’ to be forgotten by any one 
who cares for the poet-humourist and his writings. But Mary 
Lamb (on such a primifive person the modish title of Miss 
would sit too awkwardly—whether in daily parlance or tomb- 
stone commemoration) had her own separate claims on our 
regard, as authoress of ‘‘ Mrs. Leicester’s School,’’ and another 
book or two, if we mistake not, for children—and as collaborator 
in the ‘‘ Tales from Shakspeare.’? During her seasons of health 
(for her mental powers, from time to time, were hidden by a 
veil) she was prized as a pleasant companion—with much of that 
racy humour, unstudied quaintness, and innocence of the world’s 
ways, which seem to belong to the name. Bereaved of her 
brother and true companion for the last years of her life, Mary 
Lamb was ministered to faithfully by the friends of ‘‘ Charles ;’’ 
and by them will her departure (and with it the extinction of 


a visible token recalling dear old memories) be long and sin- 


cerely regretted.—Athenaum. 
—»—- 
REV. F. J. H. RANKIN, B.A. 

Letrers from the west coast of Africa announce the death 
(on the 28th of March) of the Rev. Francis John Harrison 
Rankio, B.A. Queen’s chaplain at the Gambia, aged 41. The 
deceased was favourably known in the literary world as the 
author of a work in two volumes called ‘‘ A Visit to the White 
Man’s Grave (Sierra Leone) in 1834,’’ which obtained consider- 
able popularity, and has been quoted as an authority on matters 
connected with slavery, and the physiology of the human race. 
Mr. Rankin, soon after the publication of this work, wrote a 
novel called ‘‘ The Man without Soul,’’ which did not attract equal 
attention. He also contributed to some of the periodicals; one 
article of his which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine, ‘‘ The 
Possums of Aristophanes,’’ a sort of political parody, displaying 
much humour and acquaintance with Greek, was commonly 
attributed at the time to Father Prout, but we have good reason 
for believing it to have come from the pen of Mr. Rankin. 
Mr. Rankin entered into holy orders about four years ago, and 
the zeal with which he has since been engaged in his sacred call- 
ing prevented his continuing his literary labours. The deceased 
possessed talents of no common orier, especially in brilliancy of 
conversation,—and his warm-hearted, affectionate, and sociable 
disposition, in addition to his other fine qualities, will make his 
loss deeply regretted by a large circle of friends and relatives. 
He has left a widow and two children.—(From a Correspondent.) 





SSE 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
M. Arago gave an account of some improvements made by 
M. Delvigne on the apparatus employed by Captain Manby for 
saving shipwrecked persons, by conveying to them a cable fired 
from a gun or mortar. The improvement consists in a greater 
degree of certainty as to the arrival of the cable, and the impos- 
sibility of inflicting any injury on the persons for whose relief it 
is meant. M. Delvigne in his experiments has been able to 
cover a range of 385 metres, but he hopes with a Paixhans gun 
to obtain a range of at least 100 metres more. 
A report was made of a break for railway carriages, invented 
by M. Laignel, and almost generally adopted in Belgium, where 
it is said to have rendered important service, but which, in spite 


| of all the exertions of the inventor, has been tried by only one 
railroad company in France. The committee of the academy 
charged to examine the system and report upon it, express great 
approbation, and as a proof unanimously recommend that a 
| prize of 2,500f. shall be awarded to M. Laignel. We hope this 
| report will have the effect of inducing some of our railroad com- 
| panies to make a fair trial of this break ; but we are still of opinion, 


| until a permanent commission shall be established, with funds to 


and a series of Pay for experiments, and power to compel the use of improve- 
dfather, | ments when their utility shall have been proved, nothing, in 


| the interest of the public, will be done. The immense number 
| of vain things submitted to the companies is made an excuse for 
confounding good with bad, and the frequent sacrifice of human 
life seems to have little effect towards the adoption of plans 
| which, in the opinion of practical men, would diminish the 
| danger that attends the existing modes. 
| A paper was received by M. Dolfus, on the injurious effect 
upon health from the stagaant water in the pools occasioned by 
| the excavations along the lines of railroad, for the purpose of 
| using the removed earth for embankments. Some of the facts 
| stated in this paper are painfully interesting. In the commune 
‘of Bollivelu, on the Strasbourg and Bale Railroad, where there 
| are several of these pools, the number of cases of malaria has 
| increased to a frightful extent. In 1842, before these pools were 
made, the number of cases of marsh fever was only 36. In 
1844 it was 160. In 1845 the plants characteristic of stagnant 
water having increased, the number was 743, and in 1846 it was 
1,166, and this, too, in a population of only 1,446 inhabitants. 
The mortality also has been greatly augmented. The average 
;number of deaths per year, from 1836 to 1846, was only 36, 
/although after 1844 the evil had already begun to pronounce 
itself in a striking way, but in 1846 the number of deaths was 
|54. In the small commune of Feldkirch the number of cases of 
| fever in 1843 was 2; in 1844, 20; in 1845, 135; and in 1846, 
|} 376. It is astonishing that in a country where science has made 
| such strides, the natural result of these excavations was not 
| foreseen. 
| M. Lallemande made a favourable report on a paper by M. 
| Pujeade, recommending the use of medicinal springs during the 
whole of the year, instead of confining it to seasons, as is now 
done. M. Barrol sent in a paper shewing the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the two modes of gilding—viz. 
| the old process by mercury, and the electro-chemical. For 
| solidity he gives the preference to the former, but for safety, 
| where the article gilded is one for domestic use, and comes into 
contact with acid, he prefers the latter. 
—_o—. 

Tue Improvep Exrastic Cuest ExpANpDER.—The object 
of this ingenious invention is to remove, gently but effica- 
ciously, the tendency to stooping of the shoulders and con- 
traction of the chest, so injurious to the health, and in which 
young persons are so apt to indulge. Its appearance is 
extremely neat, and it is worn without inconvenience. 

A YANKEE PATENT.—Among the notices of recent American 
patents in Newton’s London Journal of Arts for June, is the 
following :—‘‘ To John Allen, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for a method 
of restoring the fulness or roundness to the cheeks.’? The pa- 
tentee claims, as his invention, and desires to secure by letters 
patent, restoring hollow cheeks to their natural contour and ro- 
tundity by means of metallic bulbs, formed, fitted to, and 
secured in the mouth by any suitable attachment between the 
jaw- bones and the cheek. 

Ture Patent RAILWAY BREAK.—We yesterday inspected 
a model of Mr. Lee’s Patent Railway Break. The importance 
of such an invention is every day becoming more evident, and 
Mr. Lee’s plan seems well calculated to secure the desired 
object—that of speedily arresting the course of a train in 
cases of danger. It provides for two classes of danger: for un- 
expected concussion, a buffer projects from the carriage or 
engine, and any force coming in contact with it lets down a drag 
or break upon the rail, which immediately stops the carriage. 
Although, perhaps, this contrivance would not at once stop the 
whole train—and with a buffer to each carriage that might almost 
be accomplished—it would prevent the occurrence of what is 
most to be feared in cases of concussion, that is, the dreadful 
effects caused by the meeting of two opposite, the progressive 
and the arresting, forces, by which the carriages in the centre of 
a train are frequently heaved up or completely crushed. In the 
other case, that of foreseen danger, the conductor of the train 
can, by turning a handle, almost immediately arrest its course. 
It was stated by the inventor, that on the Croydon railway a 
train of nineteen carriages, descending an incline at a velocity of 
thirty-five miles an hour, was, by breaks to one carriage only, 
brought to a dead stand within fifty-five yards. Breaks to one 
carriage in nine are considered to be the requisite average. 
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JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Mind and Matter, illustrated by Considerations on Here- 
ditary Insanity and the Influence of Temperament in the 
Development of the Passions. By J.G. MILLINGEN, 
M. D., M. A. Author of “ Curiosities of Medical Ex- 
perience,” &c. London, 1847: Hurst. 

Dr. MiLuinGen has studied man, not in books only, 

but in camps and courts, in hospitals, madhouses, mo- 

nasteries, and theatres, drawing-rooms and cottages, 
prisons and poor-houses, through a long life of singu- 
larly varied fortunes. In the year 1789, being then very 
young, he was taken to Paris by his family, and was 
present at the horrors of the French Revolution; many 
of his friends were among the victims. He remembers 
suing to RopesprerRe, Danton, Couruon, and Bar- 

RERE for the liberation of his family, who were of 

the prescribed. Afterwards, in the salons of the Deputy 

SerRREs, he constantly met NAPoLEon and the great 

men of that brilliant epoch. In 1801 he joined the 

British army in Egypt. He served in all the Peninsu- 

lar campaigns under the DuxeE and the late Lord Hit; | 

was at Waterloo; and when the peace came, wert to the 

West Indies. The climate proving unfavourable to the 

Doctor’s health, he retired on half-pay; was appointed 

Physician to the Military Lunatic Asylum at Chatham, 

whence he removed to the Hanwell Asylum as the Resi- 

dent Physician, having the charge of about 800 patients. 

Such is the broad basis of practical experience upon 
which Dr. MILLINGEN has proceeded in the construc- 
tion of the treatise before us, having brought to the re- 
view of his vast magazine of facts habits of reflection and 
powers of reasoning which enable him to deduce prin- 
ciples from observation, and the caution that age only 
teaches, to protect him against the fallacies which pecu- 
liarly beset the path of mental science. Wisely abjuring 
theory, the Doctor states facts, and builds his hypotheses 
upon them ; thus reversing the usual practice of philo- 
sophers, who are wont to begin with a theory, and then 
to square their facts to their creed. 

Such a work, from such a man, on sucha subject, can- 
not fail to abound in profitable as well as amusing read- 
ing ; and as the literature of mental philosophy is by no 
means superabundant, and as the topic is one to which THE 
Critic only of all the literary journals pays the slightest 
attention, we propose to linger more over this volume 
than in any other department would be pefmitted by the 
claims of publication; and we believe that our readers 
will not be the first to ery, “ Hold, enough!” when 
they have enjoyed the very curious, and often very in- | 
structive, specimens we shall lay before them. 

Dr. MILLINGEN divides his treatise into four parts. 
The first discourses of organisation; the second pre- 
sents a general view of the passions; the third describes 
the instinctive and animal passions; and the fourth 
treats of the acquired passions. 

Let us examine, first, his‘ review of organisation, as in- 
fluencing mental disease and the passions. 

Hereditary transmission is one of the sources of dis- 
ease, but its true extent has never been ascertained. By 
it we mean “a disease communicated by parents to their 
children before their birth, and by them communicated 
to their offspring.” But hereditary must be distin- 
guished froin innate diseases, which are not derived 
from the parents, but produced by accident prior to 
birth, as by fright or moral agitation of the mother. A 
singular proof of this is stated in a note. 


EFFECTS OF FRIGHT. 





A most striking instance of this fact, related by Baron 
Percy, occurred at the siege of Landau in 1793, when, in ad- | 
dition to the loud cannonading, a powder magazine exploded, 
which threw the women into a state of great terror, so much | 
80, that out of ninety-two children born in the town within a| 





few months after, sixteen died at the instant of their birth; 
thirty-three languished for from eight to ten months, and then 
died ; eight became idiotic, and died before the age of five 
years; and two came into the world with fractures of the 
bones of their limbs. Here then is a total of fifty-nine out of 
ninety-two, or within a trifle of two out of every three, actually 
killed through the medium of the mother’s alarm. 


Besides these there are family diseases which affect 
many members of a family, but from which the parents 
are free. 

An important ‘question has arisen whether it is the 
malady itself, or only a predisposition to it, which is trans- 
mitted to the offspring. ‘The Doctor considers that it is 
not so often the disease that is inherited as the tempera- 
ment that predisposes to it; and this is most marked 
when there is most resemblance of feature. 

The tenth transmitter of a foolish face is not quite a 
poet’s license, for we find this story of 

A TELL-TALE NOSE. 

Dr. Gregory used to relate to his pupils, that having once 
been called to a distant part of Scotland to visit a rich noble- 
man, he discovered in the configuration of his nose an exact 
resemblance to that of the Grand Chancellor of Scotland in 
the reign of Charles I. recognisable in his portraits. On 
taking a walk through the village after dinner, the doctor re- 
cognised the same nose in several individuals amonz the com- 
mon people; and the steward who accompanied him informed 
him'that all the persons he had seen were descended from the 
natural children of the Grand Chancellor. 


This predisposition operates in two ways, physically 
and morally. Conscious of the tendency, the mind 
dwells upon it, and the very fear often produces the 
disease. ‘The influence of imagination upon the health 
isimmense. Dr. MILLINGEN states that the pupils of 
Dr. CorvisarT, who set down all maladies to disease 
of the heart, impressed by his teachings, were continually 
feeling their pulses, until many of them fell victims to 
the malady they dreaded. It will not surprise that the 
mental constitution should be inherited, when we read 
the following instances of 

INHERITED DEFORMITIES. 

Mauricean relates the case of a lame man, who had three 
lame sons. Borelli tells us of a well-made man who had been 
married three times, aud whose father had been lame; the 
children of this man by his three wives were all similarly 
afflicted. The members of a family for whole generations have 
been born with supernumary fingers or toes. An officer had 
been wounded in battle by a ball that had fractured the collar- 
bone, the central portion of which was extracted ; his daughter, 


| who was born afterwards, had a similar defect in her collar- 


bone. Blumenbach mentions the case of another officer who 
had been wounded in the little finger of his right hand, in con- 
sequence of which the finger remained deformed ; he after- 
wards married, and all his children, boys and girls, were born 
with a similar deformity. Blindness, deafness, dumbness, are 
also hereditary transmissions and family diseases. In the 
Baltimore Medical and Physical Registrar, 1809, we read of a 
family of Le Comptes labouring under hereditary cataract. 
They all saw clearly until the age of sixteen or eighteen, when, 
without any apparent cause, they became dim-sighted, until 
blindness ensued ; this had been the case for three generations. 
A Philadelphia family, of the name of Bass, was subject to a 
similar infliction. Gaubius cites the following curious case. 
The little finger of a man began, from some cause or other, to 
grow inwardly, and became quite bent towards the palm of his 
hand. The eldest of his two sons, when at the age at which 
his father became affected with the deformity, observed that 
his little finger began to bend towards the palm; different 
remedies were applied, but in vain. The second brother, 
fearing the same fate, began, long before the fatal period, to 
use all possible preventive means, but without effect. At the 
same age, his little finger became bent like that of his father 
and brother. 


There can be no doubt that insanity is hereditary. 
The Doctor is acquainted with a family in which there 
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are seventeen lunatics. Moral qualities are likewise 
transmitted, as thieving, lying, and even worse crimes. 
A tendency to suicide is frequently inherited. A wealthy 
family of seven, called GAUTHIER, at Paris, all enjoying 
good bodily health, and worldly prosperity, committed 
suicide at various times. Nay, the mode of suicide is 
observed to be hereditary also. 

Nor is it in man alone that mental qualities are in- 
herited. The law appears to prevail throughout the ani- 
mal creation. Probably what we call instinct is one of 
its developments. Here are some instances of 





HEREDITARY PROPENSITIES IN DOGS. 


Roulin relates that the dogs employed for hunting deer insome 
parts of Mexico, seize the animal by the belly, and overturn | 
it by a sudden effort, taking advantage of the moment when | 
the body of the deer rests only upon the fore legs ; the weight | 
of the animal thus thrown over being often six times that of | 
its antagonist. The dog of pure breed inherits this a. | 
tion, and never attacks the deer from before while running: 
even should the deer, not perceiving him, come directly upon 
him, the dog slips aside and makes his assault on the flank ; 
whereas other hunting-dogs, though of superior strength and 
general sagacity, which are brought from Europe, are desti- | 
tute of this instinct. A new instinct has also become heredi- | 
tary in a mongrel race of dogs employed by the inhabitants of | 
the banks of the Magdalena in hunting the white-lipped Pe- | 


| 


cari. The address of these dogs consists in restraining their | 
ardour ; attaching themselves to no animals in particular, but | 
keeping the whole herd in check. Now, among these dogs, 
some are found which, the very first time they are taken to | 
the woods, are acquainted with this mode of attack ; whereas 
a dog of another breed starts forward at once, is surrounded | 
by the Pecari, and, whatever may be his strength, is destroyed 

in a moment. 


Another curious inquiry is as to the mode in which | 
hereditary diseases are transmitted. Some authors sup- 
pose that they are infused with the milk; but this does 
not account for paternal maladies. Let the truth be 
admitted that it is one of the secrets of nature into| 
which science has been unable to penetrate. ‘The mys- | 
tery of life is perhaps forbidden to be disclosed to mor- | 
tal eyes; certain it is that, with the aid of all the re- | 
sources of art, and all the efforts of genius, we have | 
not approached near to its source. | 

In the second section, Dr. MILLINGEN treats of the | 
influence of temperament in the development of our | 
physical and mental faculties. 

The temperaments are divided into five: the sangui- | 


delirium, during which their conduct is ferocious and uncon- 
trollable ; and when labouring under mental aberration, the 
form of insanity that is mostly observed is mania, succeeded 
by great exhaustion when the violence of the paroxysm is ex- 
pended ; they are also subject to destructive monomania, but 
without premeditation or calculation ; and they seem to follow 
a blind and instinctive impulse in deeds of outrage and blood- 
shed, for the gratification of a destructive propensity, more 
than from any hostile or revengeful feeling towards the object 
of their wrath. 


This is the description of 
THE BILIOUS TEMPERAMENT. 


This temperament is not unfrequently associated with san- 
guineous excitement, when the two temperaments modify each 
other to a singular degree: here we find the pulse hard, 
quick, and strong; the veins superficial and salient ; the sen- 
sibility extremely acute and easily excited ; a capacity for pon- 
dering for a long time on the same object; the skin is sallow, 
with a tendency to a yellow tinge; the hair black or dark 
brown, and falling off at an early period of life; the body 
moderately fleshy ; the muscles firm and prominent; the phy- 
siognomy expressive; the temper abrupt, impetuous, and pas- 
sionate; bold in the conception of a project, inflexible and 
dauntless in its execution ; this is the temperament that has 
urged men both to noble and to execrable deeds—openly dar- 
ing and determined, or hypocritically cringing, to attain their 
purpose; and they even can check the turbulence of their pas- 
sions, if it is necessary to carry a point in view, or attain a 
particular end. In persons of this constitution, the character 


| may be traced to their early youth, when the ambitious rest- 


lessness of their disposition is constantly observed; and 
although circumstances may check the development of their 
predominant passions, it is with difficulty that you can operate 
a diversion in their favourite views. In general, it is to adven- 
titious circumstances that these persons owe their elevation, 
and the opportunity of displaying either their good or their 
evil qualities. Most men of this dangerous temperament are 
irascible, vindictive, and cruel ; equally susceptible of ardent 
love, of fierce jealousy, and of unmitigated hatred ; their cou- 
rage is a matter of calculation, but frequently dependent on 
the condition of their digestive faculties ; and according to the 
state of the action of the liver and the secretion of bile, their 
temper and their valour will be changeabie and capricious. 
At one time they will display an utter contempt of danger, 
and at other times feel disposed to flee from peril, more espe- 
cially if flight is more consistent with their ultimate projects. 
A severe, haughty, and unapproachable demeanour is not un- 
common in such persons; sturdy and overbearing in their 


doctrines and favourite theories, whether right or wrong, in the 


rostrum or the pulpit; and often, by the well-arranged and 


neous, the bilious, the lymphatic, the melancholic, | systematic delivery of their opinions, they will succeed in 


and the nervous. It is necessary to know the charac-. | 
ter of each :— 


THE SANGUINEOUS TEMPERAMENT. 

In the sanguineous temperament we find the chest and lungs 
fully developed ; the heart and arteries possess a predomina- | 
ting energy ; the pulse is strong, frequent, and regular; the 
countenance animated, and more or less flushed; the eyes | 
sparkling and vivid; the stature erect; the muscular forms | 
strongly marked and firm, yet undulating; the hair in gene- | 


coercing or frightening into concession many who were previ- 


ously their determined opponents. Cromwell, Charles the 


Twelfth, Peter the Great, Napoleon, were types of this tem- 
| perament, in which, as I have already observed, the sanguine- 
ous system is very often brought into a combination of action 
with the bilious organs. 


Of a different character is 
THE MELANCHOLIC TEMPERAMENT. 
Here the biliary organs are brought into a constant morbid 


rally of a brown or auburn colour; the nervous impressions | action, while the sanguineous system is weak and irregular. In 
acute, but evanescent; the perception vivid, but not per-| these mournful subjects the skin assumes a sallow unearthly 
manent ; the memory quick, but not retentive; the disposition | tiage, the pulse is hard and contracted, the digestive functions 
passionate and violent, but not vindictive; amorous, fond of | torpid and irregular, the imagination full of dark suspicions, 
conviviality and good cheer ; the imagination lively and luxu- | and a gloom is shed over all that surrounds the miserable suf- 


riant. Few persons of this temperament are very studious and 


ferer—for such he may truly be considered. 


These subjects 


learned, their mind partaking of the general impetuosity of | are prone to various monomanias, uncertain and fickle, and 


their actions. 
And again— 


The same tumultuous energies that we observe in health 


often capriciously cruel and ferocious, and a prey to hypochon- 
driasis in all its wretchedness. 
indicates the condition of their dismal mind—the eyes sunk in 
their hollow sockets, the muscles of the face sharp and rigid in 


Their vacillating countenance 


mark the diseases both of mind and body; the latter are in| their outlines, and their looks are restless and vacant. The 
general of an inflammatory type, affecting with violence the| mind is abstracted and absent; sometimes tiey are sunk in a 
head and the lungs, while gout and rheumatism are the usual | deep reverie, at others they are verbose and loquacious in the 
attendants on old age. From the exaltation of their energies, | description of their sufferings and the perils that threaten 


the head and heart are in a constant state of reaction; a deter- | them. 
mination of blood to the brain often produces a temporary | gloomy are their fears and anticipation: 





The more unfounded their apprehension, the more 
Tiberius, Louis XI. 
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may be considered types of this constitution, and Richeraud 
has classed Tasso, Pascal, Zimmerman, and Rousseau, as 
examples of its prevalence. Great genius and the most vivid 
imagination are not unfrequently the attributes of this class ; 
but the brightest prospects that busy fancy can pourtray are 
ever clouded with sadness, and the radiance of the prism would 
appear turbid to their morbid vision. Weariness of life will 
often tempt these wretched beings to commit suicide; and 
Sauvages, who describes this state under the name of Anglica, 
conceiving that we were more liable to the spleen than any 
other people, says, that the sufferers are languid, sorrowful, 
tired of remedies of every kind; settle their affairs, make their 
wills, take leave of their friends by letter, and then put an end 
to their lives by hanging, poison, or some other means, exhibit- 
ing a wish to die, not from insanity or severe grief, but tran- 
guilly, from a tedium vite, or irksomeness of existence. 


The next is 
THE LYMPHATIC TEMPERAMENT. 


Here the quantity of fluids is disproportionate with that of 
solids—hence the body will often attain an unwholesome bulk; 
the muscles are soft and pliant ; the skin fair and transparent; 


and revive faded pleasures. Females of this constitution are 
subject to constant hysterical and convulsive affections, that 
often render them a plague to others and a nuisance to them- 
selves. Their ideas are as romantic as their partialities are 
whimsical and unaccountable ; vivid emotions constitute their 
life. They must breathe an atmosphere of excitement, or lin- 
ger and pine away in self-inflicted consumption, or what they 
fancy ‘‘ a broken heart.’’ 


And requesting the reader to remember these distince 
tions, so necessary to the understanding of the subse- 
quent portion of this volume, we close it for the present. 


—_——~—. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


S1r,—I beg the favour of a corner of your Journal of Mental 
Philosophy to call the attention of phrenologists and medical 
men to a few remarks on a subject to which I attach consider- 
able importance. 

It has often been conjectured by phrenologists that there exists 
an organ of physical pain, and hints have been thrown out as to 
its probable locality ; but I am not aware that any one has gone 
so far as to inquire into its diseased manifestations. Now, Sir, 
I have paid considerable attention to the subject, and believe that 














the lips, especially the upper one, thick and pulpy; the hair | I have ascertained that there really does exist an organ of phy- 
light flaxen or sandy ; the pulse weak and slow; all the vital | sical pain, and that I know its locality in the head; but my 
actions are languid; the memory little tenacious, and the | business now is not to point out that locality, because it is already 
attention wavering; an insurmountable indolence prevails, | oceupied by an organ whose function is said to be established, and 
and averse to mental or corporeal exertions. The far niente would therefore take a great deal of trouble to undo. “i 

is the greatest enjoyment, and a nightcap preferable to a| If we admit the existence of an organ and faculty of physical 


: : : i st also admit its liability to disease, When a per- 
diadem. These subjects are i ral good easy persons, | Pain, we must also admit ‘ 
susceptible of kindly. feelings ik Anan th pin a — “rgneoas. = yor be ge \ aay 
- a abe he aia = “| tion of things which do not exist; for instance, when the 
sion, easily put out of sorts, and their sensations and concep- | organs of form and colour are diseased, a person will think he 
tions are usually of a transient nature; their minds are often | sees things which in reality do not exist. Now, may not the 
depraved by effeminacy and sensuality ; their love is mostly | organ of physica] pain, when diseased, give a notion of pain in a 
animal and instinctive, unconnected with any noble and | certain part of the body, wien at the same time that part may be 
generous association; they are not courageous, yet they dis- | in a normal state? If a physician be told by his patient that he 
play great tranquility in moments of danger, and would rather sees a black dog in the room, which seer wpa senesced a 
quietly sink than struggle with the waves; if their dwelling | *PDOY@NCe, the physician can at ence refer 6 te a heeneen she 
ani: et: Chien eel osteies eek ant. tek oink t th | of the mind when he himself cannot see the dog ; but if the patient 
on Bre, they would calm’y walk out, Sut not exert them- | says he has an acute pain io a certain part, it is not so easy to 
selves to put down the conflagration ; when hereditary power | ascertain whether the pain be real or only mental. Now, ifa 
places them at the helm of a state, a wreck of the vessel may | black dog may be seen in a room where there is no black dog, 
be speedily expected, unless the sceptre is wrested from their | would it not be absurd to take a stick and attempt to drive it 





feeble hands by a choleric or an atrabilious competitor for 
power. The digestion of these individuals is languid and 
irregular ; they are subject to glandular congestions and scro- 


fulous affections, dropsy, serous effusions from atony in the | 


absorbent system; and when insane fatuity may be expected ; 
then, an idle gravity of countenance or inane laugh is observ- 
able, denoting an indolent vacuity of thought ; opposition or 
control produces a dogged and sulky obstinacy, but rarely 
excites any violent re-action, although they will not unfre- 
quently betray malicious resentment. 


Lastly, we come to 


THE NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT. 


In this constitution the sentient system predominates, and 


one might say that the frame is all sensation; a vivid suscep- 
tibility to all external impressions prevails. The limbs are 
feeble, and the muscles flaccid and small, the skin pale and 


dry, the features restless and uneasy, the pulse small and | 


quick, respiration hurried, digestion weak, and appetite capri- 
cious, the nights restless and perturbed with anxious dreams. 
They are constantly seeking sensual enjoyments and novel ex- 
citement. Love, or what they fancy to be love, is to such in- 
dividuals a necessary pabulum. For a while their attachment 
is ardent and enthusiastic ; but as selfishness and fickleness are 


the attributes of this temperament, their affections are change- | 


able, and rarely of long duration; and their vanity once of- 
fended, they can hate as fiercely as they adored the former idol 
of their worship. Their great irritability, both in their moral 
and physical faculties, will sometimes render such persons 
miserable; for they are jealous, suspicious, and impatient, 
and ever seeking to ameliorate their condition, they must be 
subject to frequent disheartening disappointments. Thus, 
miserable themselves, while in the vain pursuit of an imaginary 
happiness, they involve in their sufferings those who have had 
the weakness to rely on their professions, or attach themselves 
to their chequered destinies, unless they are of a similar tem- 
perament, and seek fresh emotions to replace past enjoyments 


;out? And if pain may be felt in a part where there is no pain, 
| would it not be equally absurd to apply the remedies usual for 
| driving out the pains from that part ? . & FB, 





Deirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, &c. GHanted. 





869. WituiAm Scort, Esq. of Serjeants’-inp, Fleet-street, or, if dead, 
his personal representative. 

| 870. Herr at-Law of WittiaAmM Tuoompson, of Mudford, Christchurch, 

Southampton, died Dec. 8 1829. 

871. Next or Kin of Ann Ricu, of Bristol, spinster (died in 1778), 
| - living at the time of the death of Thomas Rich, of Brewer-street, 
| and afterwards of Frith-street, Soho, Middlesex (died 1797), or their 
personal representatives. 

672. Davip M‘CANN, who, in August 1839, lived at 6, Gray’s-inn- 
square. Something to advantage. 

| 873. Co-HEIRESSES-AT-LAw and Next or Kin of CHaries Rap- 
FORD, of Camphill, near Birmingham, died in August 1829. 

874. The person or persons who would have been the Next or Kin of 
Even Fisuer, on the 8th of March, 1837, then the wife of John 

} Fisuer, esq. of Lytham, Lancaster, deceased (formerly ELLEN 
BALSHAW, widow), if she had then died a feme sole and unmar- 
ried, or their representatives. 

875. Next or Kin of Henry WILLIAM BaTEMAN, formerly of Blen- 
heim Park, Oxford, servant to the Duke of Marlborough, and 
afterwards of Woodstock (died Ist of April, 1825); and of ANN 
BATEMAN, spinster, his sister (died 24th of January, 1834). Also 
Next or Kin of ANN BATEMAN, widow of the above-named 
H. W. Bateman. 

876. Certiricats of the MarriaGe of Jonn Horsratyt Dixon, and 
MarGaret Hackett, supposed about the year 1832. 

| 877. Gerarp Barry, who served with the British Legion in Spain. 

| Something to his advantage. 

| 878. Witt1am Jones, nephew of Deborah Ellis, late of Overton, 

| Flints, deceased, widow of Thomas Ellis, of Knolton, Overton, 
aforesaid. A handsome legacy. 

| 879. Next or Kin of Witi1AMm Jackson, the elder, late of Adsbaston, 
Stafford, gent. (died Aug. 1823), or their representatives. 

| 880. Next or Kin of Mary Pountney, of Gerard-street, Soho, Mid- 

| dlesex (died 23rd Aug. 1825), or their representatives. 

| 881, Next or Kin of Cornetivs Quinton, formerly of Havant, Hants, 

and afterwards of Bishops Teignton, Esq. a rear admiral in her 

| Majesty’s navy (died in April! 1838), or his representatives. 

| $92. The Issuz of Jonn WaLpo.te and JosepH WALPOLE (nephews 

| of Richard Walpole), supposed to have formerly resided at Stam- 

| ford, in Lincolnshire. Something to their advantage. 

| (To be continued weekly.) 
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